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OUR CONTRACTING UNIVERSITIES 


JOHN HOLLOWAY 
Byron Professor of English, University of Athens 


THE title is not a misprint. What might make one think so—the ten 
new universities to be opened during the next few years, the great 
increase planned in the national total of students—is familiar to 
everyone. Why, then, ‘Our Contracting Universities’? 

There have been two periods when the national structure of 
education and learning has undergone a radical transformation: 
the time of the Renaissance, and the nineteeth century. But, 
whether the period of expansion now beginning is a third epoch of 
major change, or a completion of the process which began in the 
nineteenth century with the founding of the English provincial 
universities and the re-organization of the ancient ones, it is quite 
different from either of those earlier times. This is true, at least, with 
regard to arts subjects and to the liberal education in which they 
have the major role. But this great difference is going quite 
unmarked. 

When the national structure of education and learning was 
transformed in the sixteenth century, and both transformed and 
greatly expanded in the nineteenth, men were concerned with some- 
thing quite other than expansion alone. The phrase ‘structure of 
education and learning’ serves as reminder that education changed 
then because learning was changing. In part, this must be related to 
a growth in scientific knowledge and also to the fact that in both the 
sixteenth century and the nineteenth, learning in arts and in 
science went more intimately and necessarily together than they 
do today. In the earlier period, for example, the basic texts in 
biology, geography, architecture or medicine were written in the 


» classical languages and written in classical times. The main fact is, 
1 be a 
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though, that in both those earlier periods of educational change 
there were great and fundamental changes and re-orientations in 
knowledge strictly within the field of the arts. 

That this was so when the learning of the Renaissance was being 
disseminated through English civilization needs no argument. The 
great cultural fact about that period is that it is one of change and 
expansion in knowledge; that it was a time of educational changes 
is the mere reflection of that. But something not very different is 
5 
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true of the nineteenth century. Nor was it then simply a matter of 
how social sciences like political economy and psychology trans- 
formed men’s intellectual horizons. Theology came to have a quite 
fresh appearance not only through the impact of biology but also 
from changes within the arts, in historiography or archeology. The 
whole field of classical studies was transformed for the same 
reasons. Later in the century, literary studies and the history of art 
were transformed by the break-through from the circle of European 
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culture. In the matter of literature, the new cultural. landscape 
came about particularly because scholars had by now created a fund 
of knowledge about the early civilization of northern Europe (both 
teutonic and celtic) which could stand comparison with men’s know- 
ledge of the classical world of the south. 

The history of how men have built up their knowledge has been 
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neglected. Much of what was said in the previous paragraph is | 
familiar in general; but those who desire the details will hardly know | 
where to turn. In the field of British studies (other nations were | 
mainly the pioneers) such names as Milman, Layard, Tyler, Stubbs, § 


Flinders-Petrie and Chadwick will perhaps serve, in a general way, | 
as pointers. But that the list should close with Chadwick is a salient | 


fact. It is a reminder of how, two generations ago, changing educa- [7 
tional arrangements in the universities were still reflecting major 7 


advances and re-organizations in knowledge. Just as the creation of 
‘Modern Greats’ at Oxford marked how the social sciences were 
making possible a new non-classical kind of humane education, so 
the English Schools founded at Oxford, Cambridge and elsewhere 
marked (in their very different ways) the development of learning 


in English as part of, or in association with, the whole flowering of 7 


knowledge about the early civilizations of the north. Chadwick’s 
place in this needs no comment. 


Sk 


Needless to say, the newly-founded English Schools were © 


influenced also by other things, sometimes of a wholly different 
kind. But their association with this new major field of learning is 


very clear. At Oxford the matter is made so by the examination © 
statutes themselves. Three courses in English are set out, and of 7 
these the first offers, comparatively speaking, comprehensive 
instruction in north European pre-medieval literary civilization, as 7 
the second does in medieval. Factors quite outside the present argu- © 


ment (though they are obvious enough) explain why the over- 
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| whelming majority of undergraduates take the third course, which 
; alone offers any substantial opportunity for post-Renaissance 
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study; but that the creation of the School and its original design 
reflect the growth of early northern studies is obvious. 

Everyone knows that Cambridge English broke sharply with 
northern studies. Its association under Chadwick with studies 
in archeology and anthropology (purely optional, of course, for 
the student) marks that same expansion of knowledge; but 
the Cambridge English School took its stand by the idea that a high 
literary education was possible independent of it. Yet—and this 
very much strengthens the present argument—in the very act of 
repudiating one area of expanding knowledge the School responded 
to another. The representative figure in English studies at Cam- 
bridge before the middle 1930s was Richards. Representative 
rather than seminal because the truly seminal man may have been 
Emmanuel Forbes, who has left almost nothing in writing save his 


' History of Clare College. But from Richards’ Principles the mind is 


led to his Meaning of Meaning; to the fact that this was published 
in the same year as Wittgenstein’s Tractatus; and thence to the 


3 recognition that behind those earlier days of Cambridge English, 
| and its involvement with complexity and analysis, stood another 


great expansive movement of knowledge, the advances in philo- 
sophy made (as one goes backward in time) by Wittgenstein, Russell 
and Moore. 

Once again, therefore, it transpires that a major educational 


> change reflected a major change in thought and knowledge—in, 
| that is to say, learning. And here is the contrast with the case of 


the universities today. 

In saying this I am not speaking of the sciences. The same may 
be true of them as of the arts. Pressure towards expansion and 
change in scientific education seems to have come less because a 
new flood of light has been cast by fundamental new knowledge 
making older ideas outmoded and useless than because there have 
been major developments in the advanced application of know- 
ledge. On the whole, the idea seems chiefly to be, teach more science 
so as to have more technologists. But this is a mere suggestion, for 
the matter is beyond my competence. The argument here concerns 
the arts; and the fact is that by contrast with the two earlier periods 
of major re-organization in education at the highest level, we are 
now embarking upon a period of change in education which bears 
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little or no relation to change in knowledge: a great expansion in 
teaching, without one in learning. 

When this is seen, certain aspects of the university expansion 
which has already begun, and of discussion about it now currently 
going on, stand out in sharp relief. A few of the plans announced 
for the new universities, and some of the developments in existing 
universities (chairs in American or Slavonic studies, the modest 
growth of sociology or art history) show that the conclusion reached 
just now is not wholly void of exceptions. But when the present 
growth of our universities is publicly discussed, the favourite topics 
are not such topics as these; and if we turn to the exceptional case, 
such as Professor Briggs’ article (in Progress, May 1961) on plans 
at the new university of Brighton, we shall probably feel the element 
of genuine illumination from new learning, as opposed to a tidying f 
up and re-classifying of learning, is so modest that the exception 
confirms the rule. The favourite topics relate to how best to organize 
and control an expansion which is itself the end. Discussion deals 
with matters of university government, organization and what might 
be termed ‘welfare’. It is alleged that ‘the authorities’ are reactionary 
and oppressive; the ‘professoriate’ governs too much, lecturers too 
little, students not at all; the social life and communal facilities of f 
the research student must be improved: appointment and promo- | 
tion must be for teaching not for publications; the ordinary | 
university teacher should not be required, or at least encouraged, or | 
perhaps permitted, to give his time to research. i 

I hope it is possible to put these suggestions in a fair perspective, | 
without seeming to deny their measure of helpfulness or their | 
importance. They have the importance, and they make the claims, f 
which such matters of organization and welfare make in every part | 
of society. But that is the point. These are the problems to which 
we characteristically turn, throughout all the institutions of our 
society. Are people fulfilling their implicit contracts, or getting | 
their rights, or achieving maximum efficiency? Are there abuses to |7 
set right? In so far as we ask these questions about universities, ¥ 
we are thinking just as we might think about anything else in the | 
modern world—a business firm, the hospital system, trades unions, 7 
what you like. Democracy, Organization, Welfare, Efficiency— ff 
these are our universal touch-stones. We are bringing to the work > 
of shaping the university only the tools that we bring to the shap- | 
ing of everything else. 7 
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As I have already hinted, the word ‘only’ in the last sentence is 
a slight exaggeration. We should be unwise to relapse into com- 
placency because of that. Everyone would concede that universities 
are very distinctive things, though they would not perhaps agree 
over what made them so. Every society has its routine solution to 
a social problem; to placate the evil spirits, call in the Inquisition, 
set up a Five Year Plan, or (as with ourselves) create conditions of 
democracy, productivity and welfare. But if we are bringing our 
routine kind of solution to bear upon our most distinctive 
institutions, the matter is serious. This is when men find it easiest to 
be sure that they must be doing what is needed—are they not doing 
what is always needed? Yet in fact, it is exactly where they fall 
short. They are losing distinctiveness in generality, dissolving what 
is unique in the amiable ocean of their routines. 

In this situation, and giving the point that has been made neither 
more nor less than the emphasis it deserves, several things might be 
added. Once we ask what makes the uniqueness, the essence of a 
university, it seems self-evident that what does so is (at least in arts 
subjects) that it is a centre of learning and advances learning. If it 
were not the university whose distinctive office it was to perform 
those functions, there would be no institution in our society whose 
office was to perform them; which is absurd. Yet between this view, 
and that which sees the university as first a place of education, there 
need be no war to the knife. In arts subjects research and teaching 


’ both energize and discipline each other. The liveliest community 
» for either purpose is likely (though the stress may vary a good 

| deal from individual to individual) to be one in which the two func- 
) tions are pursued jointly. If that is so, no general argument remains: 


only particular ones about this or that group of people circum- 
stanced in this or that way. 

Again, when the stress is allowed to fall on teaching and educa- 
tion, in sharp contrast to research and learning, there is a danger 
that the quality of teaching will itself deteriorate: that it will gradu- 
ally become dogmatic, intolerant, hubristic, self-righteous. In the 
context of a great expansion of teaching which does not reflect a 
great enlargement of learning, the point is worth making and 
examining; but it is not a vital point, for who is going to deny it, or 
to champion this kind of hardening of the educational arteries, itself 
a familiar enough conception? No champion of education, however 
little he cares for scholarship, will deny that the danger exists, or 
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care nothing for avoiding it; and no champion of research, however 
single-minded, is likely to claim either that it can be avoided only by 
making research ubiquitous, or (forsooth!) that research is infall- 
ible as a means of avoiding it. The discussion again makes sense 
only in a context of local resources, needs and potentialities; and 
it passes out of the field of general controversy. 

The point that truly seems worth making is one so awkward, one 
so much exposed to indignant misunderstanding, that perhaps one 
might as well leave it alone. I recall Matthew Arnold’s embarrass- 
ment in a similar case: ‘Here is a Liberal attacking a Liberal?’ 
How can one say, in a way which will avoid rebuff, that over the 
last several decades many of the most progressive, forward-looking 
measures in arts education at university level have all had the 
same disquieting feature? To bring out such a point one has to 
struggle against one’s own habits of thought, one’s own takings-| 
for-granted about what makes for progress and what does not, as 
well, perhaps, as those of a reader. Let me illustrate what I have in 
mind by reference to my own subject. Suppose the major ‘reforms’ 
of recent decades in ‘English’ were listed. Both their champions 
and their opponents would include (their accounts would be 
different of course) such things as freeing the student from the 
memorizing and drudge-work of ‘language study’ in the older 
sense, from the—at his stage, let us interpolate—unrewarding 
labour of Anglo-Saxon texts, from the burden of ‘useless know- 
ledge’ in matters of ‘lit. hist.’, or ‘textual study’ (variant readings, 
Shakespeare quartos), from an entrance requirement in Latin (the 
one in Greek went long ago); and on the other hand, encouraging him 
both to give time to modern literature, and to read earlier literature 
in the spirit he reads modern, with an eye above all to how it 
impinges on the present and helps with ‘vital problems’ of ‘living’. 

Can one support these changes, and yet be perturbed by some- 
thing common to them? They cannot be seen simply as efforts to 
bring knowledge to life. They go further than that, their action is 
more pointed than that. They all specifically limit knowledge. They 
streamline knowledge of the past, until the student has just so 
much of it as clearly makes its mark on the present. And at this 
point, one surely begins to feel ill at ease at the very idea of 
repudiating knowledge by means of words like ‘useless’ or 
‘academic’. From the standpoint of the serious teacher, dangerous 
associations lie uncomfortably close to the ‘useful’, to ‘education 
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for. . .’, even if it is ‘living’ that it is for. We are coming near, 
again, to the efficiency, the utility, the organizing means tidily for 
ends, which has been mentioned already as the routine of our 
society. The distinctions we are drawing in respect of our inherited 
culture are getting a little too much like those we should draw 
about wealth inherited in a coal mine. 

The argument is buttressed from another direction. Suppose we 
turn from the scene in English studies to the scene in English 
writing. We find, over the same period of a few decades, a rather 
similar thing. Poets in the closing decades of the nineteenth 
century may have been far from what they should have been in 
matters of critical discipline, emotional maturity, or seriousness of 
purpose. Nevertheless, when they thought about literary tradition, 
Sand how past writing might guide them with their own writing, 
they at least had an historical amplitude, a sense of the range and 
larger implications of the past, which we seem to be losing today. 
For Doughty, and in a different way for Morris, the contour of 
health and degeneracy in literature and art showed themselves in 
the whole span of time from Anglo-Saxon writing, or the Icelandic 
sagas, to the recent past. Yeats held together in his mind models in 
recent French literature, and native Irish traditions which he also 
saw as going back to earliest times. If he understood neither of 
these things well, what matters for the moment is how his mind 
worked, his habit of thought. A number of the minor lyrists of that 
period (Gosse, Lionel Johnson) had a wide-ranging interest in early 
and medieval lyric in several languages; and their own work, 
mediocre as it was, grew out of that. Here is the continuity forward 
to the early Pound, the Pound of The Spirit of Romance. 

Eliot’s poetic attitudes were determined by a structure in which 
French Symbolism had first place; but that movement made for 
him part of an extended poetic order taking in not only Donne and 
the great age of English drama, but also, though in a general way, 
the medieval world centred on Dante. In Leavis’s published 
criticism the order is a somewhat narrower one, but there is still a 
clear vision of a sound English tradition from Shakespeare on, and 
(comparatively speaking) an unsound one from Milton. “The map, 
the essential order of English poetry seen as a whole’ (Leavis’s own 
words) was a controversial map, and ‘as a whole’ sticks out awk- 
wardly; but ‘essential order’, and something after the nature of ‘as 
a whole’, were fair claims. 
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To Eliot and Leavis we chiefly owe it that ‘tradition’ has become 
a guiding idea with a general currency. Yet how much it has lost 
in the process of becoming generally current! When it appears in 
literary discussion today, how puny an order it often resumes! 
For some, following the right tradition has simply meant prolong. 
ing the line of Empson. For others, it means picking up the threads 
that Pound and Eliot knocked from people’s hands a mere fifty 
years ago. The bad ‘line’ to follow is likely to be defined by 
reference merely to ‘late Romanticism’ (immediate but unspecified 
predecessors of Eliot), the Sitwells, Dylan Thomas and ‘the 
Apocalyptics’ (who they were is forgetten); or alternatively, now, 
‘the Movement’ of the 1950s. That all these are the mere last, and 
slight, chapters of a complex of poetic traditions in English ‘as a 
whole’ seems forgotten. On the other hand, those who most insist 
that poets ought to write from awareness of the literary past, who 
seem most to value the value to the poet of learning, refer in the 
main to the Symbolistes and to little else; and to ignore how 
Symbolisme had an essential continuity with major aspects of the 
Romantic Movement. Yeats did not ignore this: his interest in the 
French poets was one with his study of Blake and Shelley. 

The point is not that literary men are less well read now than two 
generations ago; in many ways (not all) it is much easier for them 
to be well read. The question is of the area over which a writer is 
likely to range when he seeks the active direction of the past, and 
order of tradition, in creating for the present; and what I am 
Suggesting is that poets today may be more self-conscious and 
calculating about good ‘lines to work’ and bad, but that there is a 
gradual tendency for horizons to close in, for the really productive 
part of the past to diminish in size, the larger continuities and 
guidances of tradition not to enjoy a full, significant and fruitful 
existence. 

In other words, in the literary scene also one can see a movement 
characteristic of the time; sharper thinking about problems to be 
solved and abuses to be set right, and more self-consciousness 
and calculatingness about what can be employed as means in 
achieving desired ends; but also, this new attitude to the past. I 
argued, earlier on, that much the same attitude shows in certain 
recent trends in university education through English; and now 
suggest that ultimately, the same attitude is enshrined in the whole 
project of a major development in education irrespective of any 
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parallel development in learning. This is why I have tried, perhaps 
over-intricately, to consider all three movements together. The 
nature of each stands out more clearly from the measure of simi- 
larity between them all. 

No one, presumably, will see this as implying that university 
expansion should be opposed, or that new courses should be stuffed 
with what pays no regard to how true enlargement of the mind is 
different from pedantry, or any other such nonsense. But the con- 
clusion which it does imply seems important. It is, that in setting 
about all that is involved in the great movement of expansion now 
beginning, those concerned should have in mind that this move- 
ment, with all its good, will also have an inertia, or a worse than 
inertia, of its own. It is likely to have a covert tendency for harm: 
the one intrinsic to it from its very nature and provenance. This is, 
that our movement for expansion is characteristically the kind of 
movement we have in our time. It may be expected to bring the 
characteristic strength, but also the characteristic weakness of our 
own society. In seeking the former, we have to be all the time 
vigilant against unconsciously introducing the latter too. 

The characteristic weakness is that our world of social and 
human engineering, of being unprecedentedly busy with solving 
problems and organizing at the level of the useful, runs the stand- 
ing risk of a distinctive kind of barbarism. This is the barbarism of 
societies which have lost their own past; which are traditionless, 
and live transfixed in an endless present of things successfully 
done, problems triumphantly solved. We are not, of course, 
actually in this situation yet; but we can be seen exposing our- 
selves to the danger of it, in all the three things I have discussed. 
We expose ourselves to that danger, when those most concerned 
with how the traditions of our culture may guide us fruitfully in 
S adding to that culture, narrow their gaze to yesterday. We do so 
when (but reasonably wisely: I said that) we streamline the literary 
education to just so much of the past as is patently educative for 
‘problems of living’ now. And since in arts subjects all learning is 
in the first place learning about the past, and about the present as 
the moving frontier of that past, we expose ourselves to the danger 
in adopting the whole idea of a great expansion of education which 
is unconnected with a transformation in learning. Of course, to be 
exposed to a danger is not to be helpless before it, only to be what 
it says: to be exposed. 
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I. THE NEED FOR DISCIPLINED ENQUIRY 


EDWARD SHILS 


Professor in the Committee on Social Thought, the University off ‘ 
Chicago; Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge 


THE contemporary university takes the universe and all that goes 
on within it as its object of study. Why should it not also takej 
itself as an object of disciplined enquiry? The continuing and/§ ; 
expanding discussion of the universities, in nearly every country 
in the world, is evidence of the need for such study. Their 
growing importance in the life of every country as the source oij¥ i 
persons to lead and administer, to analyse and construct, to serve 
and to initiate, and the paucity of reliable information all argue fo 
the need for the more systematic study of universities. 
In the past it was thought that a Royal Commission was the i 
proper instrument through which universities could be bes 
studied and the results made available to the serious public and 
the universities themselves. It is no derogation of the capacities of 
Royal Commissions to say that the traditional procedures of 
Royal Commissions are no longer the best means of learning what 
goes on in universities and how well they perform their divers 
functions. Even a Royal Commission would have to summon the 
aid of contemporary social research to provide much of the kind 
of evidence which is nowadays thought to be desirable. The 
Robbins and the Hales Committees indicate the new direction. 
Any effort to gain an understanding of the way in which 3) 
university really works, of how its members really live—whether’ 
undertaken for the purposes of a more efficient allocation of 
resources by governmental bodies or by university administrators, 
or simply for the furtherance of a more enlightened opinion about! 
universities—will bear some resemblance to the two enquiries} 
reported in the present issue of this journal. The techniques off 
enquiry can of course not be limited to the questionnaires employet! 
at Sheffield and at the Imperial College. Many of the problems) 
will require intensive interviews by investigators of great experience. 
The problems which the Sheffield and London investigators have 
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treated—actual and desired accommodation, the uses made of 
various facilities and amenities, the actual burden of lectures, 
tutorials and practical work carried by students and their prefer- 
ences in this regard—are of course only a tiny segment of the range 
of problems which should be investigated. 
" The problems connected with the selection of students for 
admission to university have already been opened up to 
© investigation, as have those connected with the social and 
educational background of the students admitted. But very much 
more needs to be done. It would, for example, be worth while to 
) examine the relationship between the student’s social background 
) and his academic performance; it would be no less worth while to 
) study quite intensively the way in which the student’s outlook and 
beliefs which he brings with him into the university affect his 
§ intellectual and social development there. There is a whole 
complex of problems arising from the relationship between the 
* student’s domestic environment and his academic environment 
S which ought to be examined, not just because it would be 
interesting to know the answers but also because the answers 
might help teachers and administrators to do more for the 
student’s intellectual progress. These problems in turn are related 
to the student’s vocational ambitions and the intensity of his 
intellectual interests. More ought to be known about both of these, 
about what has helped to form and direct them, when they are 
set, the role of family, schoolmaster, and university teacher in 
shaping them, etc. In general, much more attention should be given 
to the growth of the student’s intellectual interests, and to the 
strength of his motivation. Such phenomena might best be studied 
‘longitudinally’, i.e. after the graduate has settled into a career. 
Such enquiry requires, of course, the skills of a mature investigator. 
The culture and the social structure of the students within the 
university would be well worth studying. Not merely the formal 
structure of student societies and the barest details of the extent 
of participation in them should be examined but the types of 
| students who are attracted to these various kinds of activities 
» and the benefits they derive from them, the kind of students who 
become leaders, the students who withhold themselves from 
student societies and the pattern of their life, and numerous other 
questions, which come easily to mind, could be interesting. These 
questions would be even more interesting if they were related to 
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the student’s intellectual performance while at university, not just 
in examinations but in the development of his intellectual curiosity, 
and the formation of his outlook. Here again ‘longitudinal’ studies, 
carried out some years after the completion of university studies, 
might help to disclose the factors in university life which influence 
subsequent professional and intellectual performance. 

The Sheffield and the Imperial College studies both deal with 
the students’ desires for certain kinds of accommodations, 
amenities and teaching. Information on these subjects is useful 
partly for planning the provision of future accommodation and 
amenities—even though it must be recognized that the preferences 
of one generation of students do not necessarily hold for succeed- 
ing generations—but because the conveniences and inconven- 
iences, the satisfactions and the grievances of the students might 
be related to their devotion to their studies, the development of 
their intellectual curiosity and other features of what is central to 
their existence in the university. The provision of halls of residence 
as an alternative, superior to widely scattered lodgings, is usually 
justified, given its far greater cost, by the superior intellectual 
performance of students who enjoy halls of residence. Is this 
actually the case? Are there other advantages in the provision of 
halls of residence as compared with lodgings? This is another 
subject on which systematic research could offer some guidance. 

To raise this question does not assume a simple answer. There 


might be a connection which is only a roundabout one; or it might | 


be equivocal. Residential accommodation might contribute to the 
formation of a certain type of student culture which is 
antithetical to devotion to studies. Halls of residence in Britain 
have usually been associated with the notion that students so housed 
will better assimilate the spirit of the university, acquire a better 
intellectual and moral discipline, etc., than those housed in 
lodgings. But in Africa and Asia where similar residential 
accommodation is provided the result has not been the same. 
What is needed are enquiries into the culture of the students 
which place at their very centre the influence of the whole range 
of the student’s experiences on his intellectual performance and 
development while at university. This would entail the examination 
of the nature of the traditions which prevail in student life, how 
they are transmitted and assimilated, and the extent to which they 
are capable of deliberate modification. Within these traditions, 
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special attention should be paid to the students’ conceptions and 
expectations concerning the teaching and administrative staff of 
their university both in general and particular instances. 

The notion that the extent and content of the contacts between 
students and teachers is an important determinant of intellectual 
development is still another matter which is worthy of investiga- 
tion. It should not be difficult, as a first approach, to determine 
just how much contact there is between students and teachers, 
and on what occasions it takes place. It would be more 
difficult but not less important to study the content of the contact 
and how the students responded to their experience. The obstacles 
to contact from the students’ side as well as the teachers’ might 
be analysed and the consequences of such contracts as exist for 
the intellectual development of the student would be the next and 
central part of such an enquiry. 

Nor should the systematic study of universities stop at the line 
which distinguishes students from the teaching and research staff. 
Understanding would certainly be enhanced and efficiency might 
also be furthered by similar kinds of enquiries into the structure 
of departments, of the methods of allocating administrative and 
teaching responsibilities, of the relations between the head of the 
department and his staff, of the relations between younger and 
older members of the staff, and the like. Time-budgets of samples 
of university staff members at different levels of the academic 
university might be revealing and they might conceivably disclose 
a considerable misallocation of talent. In general, studies of 
departmental administration would be useful in a domain in which 
the increasing size of the unit of administration has not been 
accompanied by a realistic re-assessment of the magnitude of the 
administrative tasks arising from increased size. 

Still another subject which ought to be studied is the mechanism 
of innovation within the structure of a university. A few case- 
studies of the process by which new subjects have found a place 
in the university might be instructive to those who would like to 
see the universities become more flexible while avoiding an 
indiscriminate readiness to accept anything as long as it is novel. 
Less urgent perhaps but certainly no less interesting would be 
the appointments procedures now in use in British universities. 
Through such studies, which if they could be done at all, would 
have to be done with the greatest circumspection, we could see 


2 
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what kinds of criteria are being employed in the determination 
of the future of British universities. 

Enquiries into such topics would require sociologists and 
authropologists of great personal and intellectual maturity. At 
the same level of difficulty would be enquiries into departmental 
and institutional traditions. It is often said that one department 
or one university is better than other department or university 


because of ‘its tradition’. What does this mean? A daring social J 


scientist working in intimate collaboration with a scholar or 
scientist who knew a particular discipline very well might be able 
to discern and elucidate the nature of a ‘departmental tradition’ 
and the ways in which it works. 

The foregoing are but a few of the many problems of contem- 
porary university life on which it would be helpful and instructive 
to have the aid of social research. But all the problems mentioned 
are problems of single universities. The problems of single 
universities, taken in isolation, do not exhaust the problems of 
university life. The universities of Great Britain form a single, 
differentiated system which is only loosely articulated by official 
bodies and by a number of conceptions regarding the ideal 
university and the rank order of universities. Some of these 
problems have been treated in the September 1961 issue of this 
journal under the title of ‘The Popularity of Oxford and 
Cambridge’. One cannot enumerate the complex and _ subtle 
problems raised in that issue but they constitute a weighty fact of 
university life in this country. It should certainly be possible to 
gather more reliable information on the ways university people, 
teachers, research workers and students feel about their position in 
the alleged hierarchy, the influence of these conceptions on the 
recruitment of students and staff, on their motivations and aspira- 
tions, etc. Techniques now in current use in sociology and social 
anthropology could certainly clarify the situation, even if they alone 
could do little to cure it. 

Beyond the individual universities and the British university 
system as a whole, further problems for enquiry arise when we 


consider the relations between the university and their local and | 


regional communities, the universities and the national community, 
and the British universities as members of the international 
academic community. The designation of the problems raised for 
research in these spheres must however be left for another occasion. 
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Il. LIVING AND LEARNING AT REDBRICK 
A SAMPLE SURVEY AT SHEFFIELD UNIVERSITY 


P. H. MANN 
Lecturer in Sociology, University of Sheffield 


and G. MILLS 
Lecturer in Economic Statistics, University of Bristol 
(formerly at the University of Sheffield) 


As part of their preparations for a memorandum to the U.G.C. on 
the occasion of the quinquennial visitation in 1961, the University of 
Sheffield Union of Students decided to undertake a sample survey 
among the students, to discover facts and opinions concerning aca- 


) demic and living conditions in the University. The present writers 


were asked to advise on the design and execution of the survey and 
the processing of the results, but the President of the Union and the 
Student Representative Council were themselves responsible for all 
the hard work involved in interviewing, and in coding the results.! 
The coded results were put on to punched cards, and the tabulations 
were prepared with the use of a counter-sorter, these facilities being 
kindly provided by International Computers and Tabulators Ltd. 

The sample was drawn in January 1961 by using the card index of 
the Union of Students, an index in which the students are listed in 
alphabetical order according to surname. A card was drawn at ran- 
dom from the first six cards in the index, and thereafter every sixth 
card was taken, thus giving a theoretical sampling fraction of 1 in 6. 
Unfortunately, although the number of full-time students at the end 
of October 1960 is given by the University Registrar as 2,990, the 
sample contained only 486 students, a ratio of 1 in 6-14, apparently 
indicating that up to about 2 per cent of the students are not repre- 
sented in the card index. 


I. ACADEMIC CONDITIONS 


Armed with printed interviewing schedules, the members of the 
Student Representative Council interviewed those sample members 
in the faculties they represent. The response rate was 97 per cent, 
achieved in an interviewing period of about ten days, a tribute to the 
good will of the respondents and the hard work of the interviewers. 
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The sample is compared with the population in Table I, where facul- 
ties with roughly similar teaching conditions have been grouped ff 
together, partly to simplify the analysis and partly to avoid having 
cells containing only a very small number of students. In interpret- 
ing the table, it must be remembered that the Department of Educa. | 
tion, which contains 140 students of various academic backgrounds, } 
is here included in the Faculty of Arts, as is the Department of Archi- 
tecture with 147 students. At Sheffield, students who read dentistry 
are members of the Faculty of Medicine. Of the 472 students who f 
were interviewed, a few did not answer certain of the questions. } 


TABLE I. POPULATION AND SAMPLE CLASSIFIED BY FACULTY GROUP 


pr 


No. of male | No. of female Sample | Population 
Faculty Group students in students in proportion | proportion 
sample sample y 4 y 











| 
| 
| 


Arts, Economic and 
Social Studies, and 
Law eis 

Pure Science 

Engineering, and 
Metallurgy 

Medicine 








Hours of Teaching 


The average weekly amount of teaching offered to students in the 
various faculty groups is described in Table II. According to the; 
University’s regulations, ‘students are required to be punctual and 
regular in their attendance upon the lectures and the laboratory 
courses for which they have entered’. The regulations do not define 
the term ‘regular’. Despite the attempt to group together similar 
courses, there is some variation within faculty groups: in Medicine, § 
the figures are averages over the quite diverse years of the medical J 
(or dental) course; in Arts, etc., while most students have no practical 
classes, some students (notably geography, architecture and psy- 
chology) have several hours per week. The terms ‘tutorial’ and 
‘seminar’ are applied to groups of quite diverse size; in Arts, etc., the 





| TABLE II. 
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tutorial often has no more than three or four students, while in Engin- 
eering, an entire class of say, thirty students may be congregated 
together under a lecturer, assisted by one or more demonstrators 
(usually research students). 

One aspect of this teaching load which is of particular concern to 
the students themselves is the frequency of classes between 12 noon 
and 1 p.m., such a class preventing the student from joining the lunch 
queue until the time at which the wait for food is at its longest. Taken 
overall, the mean weekly number of such classes is 2-2, but this 
conceals a marked variation between faculty groups: while Arts 


AVERAGE WEEKLY NUMBER OF Hours OF TEACHING FOR ALL STUDENTS 
RECEIVING FORMAL TEACHING* 


| 


No. of hours offeredt to 





Form of teaching 





All 
students 


Arts, etc. 


Pure 
Science 


| Engineer- 
| ing etc., 


Medicine 





Lectures... 
Tutorials, seminars 
Practical and other 


10-2 
1-6 
10-3 


+7 
pes 
2:2 





9-0 
Re 
14-4 


12:5 
| 2:5 
10-7 


7-7 
1-0 


22:1 
31 





| | 
| 


22 | 
N = 439 


Total 16 25 


N = 146 | N = 115 


26 
N = 100 








No. of students in sample N = 











* This table excludes research students who do not receive formal teaching. 

t+ These means have been calculated from grouped distributions; although one 
decimal place is quoted for the component parts, the figures may not have this degree 
of accuracy. 


students have an average of only 1-3 classes per week, the figures 
are 2:2, 2-6 and 3-8 for Pure Science, Engineering and Medicine 
respectively. Five or more such classes per week were recorded by 
36 per cent and 62 per cent respectively in the last two of these groups, 
as compared with 1 per cent for Arts students. 


Opinions on Teaching 


Student attitudes towards attendance at lectures are described in 
Table III, where it is seen that the majority wish attendance to be 
voluntary, though the proportion varies between faculties. When 
considering the number of lectures offered, most students are satis- 
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fied with the status quo, as shown in Table IV; the dissatisfied 
minority are about equally divided between wanting more and fewer 
lectures, except in the Faculties of Engineering and Metallurgy, 
where there is a significant minority view in favour of fewer lectures, 
(These students receive rather more lectures than any other group, 


TABLE III. OPpminiIONS ON ATTENDANCE AT LECTURES, ALL STUDENTS 





| All Pure Engineer- 
| students Arts, etc. Science ing, etc. | Medicine 
Yo } °o 


0 0 | yA 





Proportion who think 
attendance should be | 
—voluntary .. - 84 79 
—compulsory .. - 15 | 11 20 
No opinion expressed .. | 1 1 1 








Total! 100 | 100 | 100 
| (N=472) | (N=146) | (N=133) 











TABLE IV. OPINIONS ON THE NUMBER OF LECTURES, STUDENTS RECEIVING FORMAL 
TEACHING* 





All Pure Engineer- 
students | Arts, etc. | Science ing, etc. 
o a o ° 


° o 





Proportion who would 
like to have— 
(a) more lectures _ 10 10 
(b) fewer lectures x 12 12 
(c) the same number .. 78 78 
compared with current 
experience 




















| 
| 
Total | 100 | 100 





* As in Table II, research students are excluded. 


cf. Table II.) It is this same group in which a desire for more tutorial 
is most widely felt (Table V), though it should be noted that a large} 
majority of all students think that more tutorials would be desirable. 

The survey included the question: ‘Would you like to have indi 
vidual academic tutorials involving preparation of work (e.g., essay 
writing)?’ As shown in Table V, the majority are in favour of such 
tutorials, but a significant minority are opposed to the proposal, 
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possibly because of a lack of enthusiasm for the amount of work 
which would thereby be required of themselves. 
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TABLE V. OPINIONS ON TUTORIALS, STUDENTS RECEIVING FORMAL TEACHING* 





All Pure Engineer- 
— Arts, etc. Science ing, etc. 
o o oy 


/o yA °o | /o 


Medicine 


ey 
/o 





Proportion who would 
like to have— 
(a) more tutorials 
(b) fewer tutorials 
(c) the same number .. 
compared with current 
experience 














Total 100 








Proportion in favour of 


individual tutorials 68 








* As in Table II, research students are excluded. 


About 70 per cent of the students who receive formal teaching 
have practical classes and the majority of these students are satis- 
fied that the present quantity of such teaching is appropriate (Table 
VI); among the dissatisfied minority, more people would prefer a 
reduction rather than an increase. Again the Faculties of Engineer- 
ing and Metallurgy deserve special comment: here, the satisfied 


TABLE VI. 


OPINIONS ON THE NUMBER OF PRACTICAL CLASSES 





All 
Students Engineer- 

with Arts, etc. ing, etc. | Medicine 
practical Ao es yA 
classes % 








Proportion who would 
like to have— 


(a) more practical classes 
(b) fewer do. o% 
(c) the same number .. 


10 
28 
62 





19 
15 
66 





8 
44 
48 





5 
18 
77 





Total 





100 100 | 100 
(N=337) | (N=59) | (N=111) 


| 
| 
| 


100 


100 


(N=94) | (N=73) 
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students are just in the minority, and some 44 per cent of the students 
would prefer to have fewer practical classes. These opinions on the 
desirable amounts of all forms of teaching may be summarized by 
saying that most students are satisfied with the present amount of 
lectures and practical classes, but would like to have more 
tutorials; the dissatisfied minority want fewer practical classes and 
(to a slight extent) fewer lectures, these tendencies being particularly 
strong in the group comprising the Faculties of Engineering and 
Metallurgy. 


Examinations and Libraries 


Approximately one third of the students in both the Arts group 
and the Engineering group wish to see terminal examinations 
abolished, the figures for both Pure Science and Medicine being 
about 15 per cent. Some 20 per cent of all the students said they never F 
used any library (University or public) as a place in which to work. 
The main University library was described as the library most used 
by about 50 per cent of all students, the remaining 30 per cent 
usually declaring their departmental libraries to be the ones they 
most used. All students were asked to estimate, for the Michaelmas F 
term, the average number of hours per week spent in libraries of all F 


kinds; the results are given in Table VII. In seeking to answer such a 


TABLE VII. MEAN NuMBER OF Hours PER WEEK IN TERM SPENT IN LIBRARIES, ALL FF 
STUDENTS 





All Pure Engineer- , 
students | Arts, etc. | Science ing, etc. | Medicine 














Hours per week .. ..| 6:0 9-5 5-3 39 | 44 








question, the respondents will clearly have considerable difficulty in 
providing an accurate figure, and so these results should be regarded 
with caution. One interesting point is that 26 per cent of the students § 
said that on average they did not spend any time in such a way during 7 
the Michaelmas term, a proportion which is noticeably greater than 
that which, when faced with the more direct question, admitted to 
never using any library. Even in the Arts group, the proportion who 
returned their hours as nil was 22 per cent. 
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II. ACCOMMODATION 


While the first part dealt with academic matters, we now report 
| on the answers given in the sample survey to questions concerning the 
| living conditions of the students, questions about both the facts of 
their present circumstances and also their opinions on the type of 
accommodation they would like to have, given a free choice. 
| The 472 respondents were divided into four categories, determined 
| by the type of accommodation occupied at the time of the survey, 
» and shown in Table VIII. The hall of residence category includes a 
| small number of students who have rooms in private houses near the 
' halls, but who take all their meals in hall. Students were said to be 
living at home if they were with parents or guardian, and this included 
» aminority of the married students living en famille with the parents 
' of one or other spouse. 


TABLE VIII. Type OF ACCOMMODATION, ALL STUDENTS 





Accommodation | No. of students 


Hall 
Lodgings 
Independent 
Home .. 








The category ‘independent accommodation’ was used where the 
students did not have any food provided by the person who leased 
§) the rooms, flat or house. The remaining category was based upon 
) the conventional concept of lodgings, in which at least some meals, 
together with cleaning and other domestic services, are provided by 
the landlady. This lodgings category was also used for a very small 
number of students found to be living in non-university hostels, such 
» as those run by the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. 

' Because of differences in definitions, it is not possible to make 
} comparisons with the University Registrar’s figures for the total 

» student population, except in the case of halls of residence: the 

Registrar’s figure of 15-2 per cent compared with the sample figure 

of 14-6 per cent suggests that the sample slightly under-represents 
| the proportion living in such halls. 
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Physical Amenities 


The questions asked about present circumstances were directed, 
in the main, only to those students living in lodgings or independent 
accommodation and (to some extent) those living at home, the facts 
about hall accommodation being directly obtainable by examination 
of records. 

The physical convenience of lodgings depends largely on the num- 
ber of lodgers. Table [IX shows the proportion of students living in 
lodgings of various sizes as indicated by the total number of uni- 
versity students living there; on average, the student in lodgings f 
shares with 2-6 other university students.” In addition, 16 per cent of 
the students in lodgings share their accommodation with one or more 
lodgers who are not university students; in the majority of cases, 
there is only one such other lodger. 


TABLE IX. DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS AMONG LODGINGS OF VARIOUS SIZES 





No. of students in 
Lodgings Accommodating sample, living in % of sample 
each type of lodgings 








University student 
,, students 





chy ” 


1 
2 
3 ” ” 
4 
5 


” 
7,8 or9 2 
10 or more ,, 








Respondents living in lodgings, at home or in independent accom: 
modation were all asked about the availability of water closets, fixed 
baths and fixed wash-basins. Of the students in lodgings, 87 per cent 
reported that the dwelling contained at least one indoor water closet; 
in the case of both students at home and those in independent accom: F 
modation, the corresponding figure was 88 per cent. (In all other 
cases, outdoor water closets are available.) 

The overall proportion of students reporting that they had the use 
of a fixed bath was 96 per cent, the individual figures being 98 per 
cent, 92 per cent and 93 per cent for lodgings, independent and home fj 
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accommodation respectively. As shown in Table X, however, the 
average number of persons (students and others) sharing each of these 
facilities, varied quite markedly between the three categories of 
accommodation. Perhaps the most important conclusion is that the 
students who seek out independent accommodation typically enjoy 
amenities which, as far as our present quantitative measures are 
concerned, are noticeably better than those in the average lodgings. 


TABLE X. AVAILABILITY OF WATER CLOSETS, FIXED BATHS AND WASH-BASINS 





— 
Average number of persons using each W.C., 
fixed bath or wash-basin 





| Total of 
Lodgings | Independent Home | these 
| | categories 





Waiter closets . . 3-2 ° 

Fixed baths .. . ‘ | bt 5°4 

Wash basins. . : . 2:6 3-9 

% of students in each category reporting a ratio 
of 9 or more persons per facility 








| | Total of 


Lodgings | Independent | Home | __ these 
| | categories 





Water closets | 10 
Fixed baths .. | 12 
Wash basins. . 4 








A special analysis was made of the 260 students in lodgings in 
order to discover if there is any link between the ratio of persons per 
bath and that of persons per water closet. It was found that in a large 
majority of cases, the students reported identical ratios. This, taken 
together with Table IX, allows us to conclude that the typical dwell- 
ing in which students lodge has one bath and one water closet, and 
that the ratios are then merely an immediate consequence of the 
number of lodgers and others living there; put more plainly, the 
larger the lodgings, the poorer are the facilities measured by our 
figures. 

A final point concerning physical amenities, namely the provision 
of work-rooms, is of great importance to the academic welfare of the 
students. Some 62 per cent of students in halls have their own heated 
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bedroom in which they may study alone; almost all of the others 
share these facilities with one other person. Of the students at home, 
82 per cent have a heated, quiet and private room in which to study, 
The students in lodgings are not as fortunate; 21 per cent usually ¥ 
study alone in a heated bedroom, bed-sitter or workroom, 47 per 
cent in shared workrooms and 22 per cent in shared bedrooms. Un- 
fortunately no questions were asked about how many people were 7 
involved in each case where facilities were shared. Again, the inter. 
viewing schedule did not include questions on these matters for 7 
those living in independent accommodation. 


Payments for Accommodation 


Lodgings: It is difficult to give a figure for the weekly cost of | 
lodgings since the weekly payment secures a very variable basket of 7 
meals and services. While most students obtain part-board for seven 7 
days of the week, a few have ‘five-day lodgings’ which they vacate 
each weekend. Again the weekly charge may or may not cover heat- 7 
ing (23 per cent do not, and the modal extra payment is about 5s.), 7 
laundry, all meals at the weekend, and evening meals during the | 
week. This last point is particularly important; 19 per cent of the | 
students in lodgings do not have a full evening meal in their lodgings, 
and this type of lodging agreement is said to be becoming more wide- } 
spread; conversely the Union of Students provides approximately | 
700 high teas on each week day. At the weekend, 78 per cent of the 
lodgings provide all meals on Saturday, and virtually all do so on} 
Sunday. Thus, in so far as there is a typical lodging agreement, all | 
meals are provided at the weekend, breakfast and evening meals are | 
given during the week, and heating and laundry are included in the © 
basic weekly charge. 

In tabulating the payments for lodgings, no attempt has been 
made to allow for the extra expenditure on evening and weekend | 
meals incurred in a significant minority of cases, but the gross figures | 
shown in Table XI do include the respondents’ estimates of extra | 
payments (where incurred) for heating and laundry, as well as the | 
basic weekly charge, for seven-day lodgings. For both men and 
women the modal category is ‘£3 10s. but under £3 15s.’, but the § 
distribution for women is more closely concentrated around this 
value than is that for men. In both cases, the mean value is 
approximately £3 12s. 

Analysis of these results by year in the University suggests that 7 
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ers |) there may well be a tendency for freshers to take expensive lodgings 
ne, |) in their first year and then look around for cheaper lodgings later. 
dy, | Another possible explanation of the variation is that in their later 
ly ¥ years the students who wish (and are able) to spend more than 
ver |) average on their accommodation, migrate on a larger scale than 
Jn. & average to independent accommodation or to halls of residence, 
ere | thus leaving in lodgings a relatively larger proportion of those who 
er- ‘ spend on accommodation less than the average amount. 

for | 


TABLE XI. Gross WEEKLY CosT FOR SEVEN-DAY LODGINGS 





Gross weekly cost | Men | Women 


% % 





Under £2 15s. .. ‘he en 5 —t 
£2 15s. but under £3 .. * 2 5 
£3 se ~ oom s 13 9 
S35 oo Seem ws | 13 14 
i SS ee 31 42 
STs. ., oe ae ce 19 22 
£4 i 55 2A 5s. a 8 4 
eos. os «=e OB. 7 4 — 
£4 10s. and over - 3 4 4 





Total 100 100 
(N=194) | (N=55) 





A final point concerns retaining fees paid during the vacations: 
42 per cent reported that they paid no retainer, 34 per cent paid 
7s. 6d. per week, and most of the others paid various other amounts 
ranging from 5s. to 10s. per week. 

Independent Accommodation: It is again somewhat difficult to 
give a meaningful overall weekly figure because the type of accom- 
modation varies widely within the general category. Table XII gives 
the estimates, within each of four sub-categories and also for the 
entire group, of gross weekly cost per head, including rent and the 
extras (often incurred as separate charges) such as gas, electricity and 
other fuel, and rates. The figures do not include payments for food 
and laundry. (When coding the results for mechanical analysis, the 
highest category used was ‘£2 7s. 6d. or over’, but this is now seen 
to be too low.) In no case is a bed-sitter shared by more than two per- 
sons, and as the table shows, this arrangement provides the cheapest 
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accommodation on average, while self-contained accommodation is [ it see! 
typically the most expensive per head, although persons living alone } pense: 
in bed-sitters are also making high payments. hall n 
at 8s. 
£5 13 
TABLE XII. Gross WEEKLY Cost PER HEAD IN INDEPENDENT ACCOMMODATION per W 
. mum 
Self- great 
contained | Rooms of 10 
Gross Weekly Cost flat, not self- | Bed-sitter Bed-sitter All Types nis 
per head | boues, etc.| contained alone shared $0 

% % % % % as te 

Under £1 10s... | @ | — 9 11 
£1 10s. but under £1 15s. 11 7 i 2 36 19 Stude 
£1 15s. ,, £2 11 28 20 45 21 , 
£2 a. oo 34 > | 9 | 20 W 
£2 5s.orover.. . 31 33 40 a 29 factu 
Total | 100 100 100 100 100 the 1 
(N=35) | (N=18)  (N=15) | (N=11) | (N=79) types 
ypes 
— type: 
had : 

Students at home: Of the 59 respondents, 73 per cent said they 





made no payment; the others typically paid about £2 per week. 

Halls of Residence: the fees charged are equivalent to a weekly } —— 
cost per head of from £5 to £5 14s., the variation being caused largely 
by the differing number of mid-day meals provided, which is never 
less than three per week. The fee covers all other meals, all heating 
and lighting and the junior common room subscriptions which typi- 
cally provide facilities for laundering as well as for the usual recrea- 
tions. There is no retaining fee, and the halls are much closer to the | —— 
academic buildings than are most of the other forms of accommoda- § (2) L 
tion, thereby reducing the expenses of daily travel. Many of the § @)1 
students regard the halls as being more expensive than other forms § 4) 
of accommodation; since most of those students under 21 can choose 











only between halls and lodgings, the comparison here will be simi- J (5) 
larly restricted. If we take a figure of £3 17s. 6d. per week as the 
average lodgings payment (where this figure is greater than the mean § (6) 








derived from Table XI because of allowances for retaining fees and 
the lack of evening meals in some lodgings), then the student must 
additionally buy five lunches per week at a total cost of, say, 10s., to 
give a typical total figure for board and food of £4 7s. 6d. per week. 
Since Sheffield is a very hilly city, cycling is extremely unpopular, and 
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it seems reasonable to add another 6s. per week for travelling ex- 
penses, giving a grand total of £4 13s. 6d. per week. The student in 
hall might pay say £5 5s. Od. per week, and have to buy four lunches 
at 8s. but not spend anything on transport, thus giving a total of 
£5 13s. Od. per week. On this reckoning, the student in hall pays £1 
per week more than the average student in lodgings. But the maxi- 
mum grant from the Ministry of Education or L.E.A. is £15 p.a. 
greater for the student in hall, and this reduces the difference to one 
of 10s. per week. As is obvious from the original data, the compari- 
son is very difficult to make,’ and this conclusion can only be regarded 
as tentative. 


Students’ Preferences for Accommodation 


While the survey was largely designed to obtain information on 
factual circumstances, there were several questions seeking opinions, 
the most important of which concerned preferences for different 
types of accommodation. Each respondent was shown a list of seven 
types named in the order given in Table XIII, and then asked ‘If you 
had no financial worries, in what order of preference would you rate 


TABLE XIII. SINGLE STUDENTS’ PREFERENCES FOR ACCOMMODATION 





T T 
| | All 
Male students Female students stu- 
dents 


Ist 2nd | 3rd | Ist 2nd | 3rd | Ist 
| eaten | choice | choice | choice | choice | choice | choice 


Sin| &*|s\|wint*s 


Type of 
Accommodation 











(1) Hall of Residence ..| 44 17 10 20 9; wh FP 

(2) Lodgings, bed & bkfst. 2 y 5 1 ai #8; @ 

(3) Lodgings, evening meal | 
included | 17 3 6 mn 8 


4) University bed- sitter 

with communal _ re- 

fectory . a - 17 27 26 28 26 22 19 
(5) University _ bed-sitter | 

with self-cooking facil- 


ities : = 10 18 20 26 38 12 13 
(6) Non- -university bed- 
sitter or flat .. et 2 13 15 15 Ss | # 13 


(7) Home .. o ss 6 6 7 6 3 4 | 6 
| 100 
340 









100 
339 
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these types of accommodation?’ It should be remembered that at 
present the only accommodation provided by the University is in 
halls of residence, but the fourth and fifth types in the list—bed. 
sitters with or without self-cooking facilities, situated in buildings 
owned by the University—have been widely discussed among the 
students, and so the concepts involved were not wholly strange to the 
respondents. The 29 married respondents were asked to rate only 
the fourth, fifth and sixth types, and preferences were about equally 
divided between the three. 

For single students, the first three preferences are described in 
Table XIII. Lodgings are seen to be universally unpopular; con. 
versely, first preference for both sexes together goes to some form of 
university accommodation in 71 per cent of the total number of 
cases. Within this group, however, there is a marked difference be- 
tween the sexes: while the men mostly favour halls of residence, the 
majority of the women opt for some form of university-owned bed- 
sitter with halls of residence taking third place. 

One might expect that a respondent’s experience (or lack of experi- 
ence) of different types of accommodation would influence the stated 


TABLE XIV. First PREFERENCES OF SINGLE MEN AND SINGLE WOMEN FOR ACCOMMO- 
DATION, CLASSIFIED BY TYPE OF PRESENT ACCOMMODATION 





Single Students Now Living In: 











First Preference Lodgings Hall Independent | Home 

/Mi|F|M|F{/M!F|M|F 

% | % | % | % | % % % % 

(1) Hall of Residence ..| 35 | 17 | 93 | 60 | 20 | — | 47 | 14 

(2) Lodgings, bed & bkfst. 2; 2/—/]/—] 4}; —]—4j- 
(3) Lodgings, evening meal | | 

i sp {| 3 — — 2;—| 2 = 


incl. .. ao, ~ 
(4) University bed-sitter 
with communal ref- | | 


ectory es ny 22 36 4 7 18 | 33 | 10 _ 
(5) University bed-sitter | | 

with self-cooking .. 9 22 — 33 aA | 33 |.10 | B 
(6) Non-university bed- | 

sitter or flat .. oh an 13 2 — a | 2 | 6 14 
(7) Home .. ap Es 7 5 2\;— —|—|% | @ 
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preferences. Table XIV gives an analysis of first preferences accord- 
ing to the type of accommodation occupied by the respondent at the 
time of the survey. For men, the results may be summarized roughly 
by saying that those in hall are very glad to be there, those in inde- 
pendent accommodation would wish to remain in some form of such 
accommodation, half of those at home would like to be in a hall, and 
those in lodgings mostly wish they were not, a hall of residence being 
the most attractive alternative. For women, the small numbers in- 
volved make the analysis less certain: the figures suggest that almost 
two-thirds of the women in hall wish to stay there, and most of all 
the other women prefer some sort of independent accommodation. 

First preferences were also analysed according to year in the 
University, but there was little or no variation between the first three 
years, for either sex. 

Respondents were asked whether or not they had applied for a 
place in hall without (so far) succeeding in gaining admission. In 
Table XV, those not in hall have been divided into two groups, un- 


TABLE XV. FirRsT PREFERENCES OF SINGLE STUDENTS Not LIVING IN A HALL OF 
RESIDENCE, CLASSIFIED AS UNSUCCESSFUL HALL APPLICANTS AND OTHERS 





Single Men Single Women 
| 





First Preference Unsuccessful Unsuccessful 
Applicants Others Applicants Others 
for Hall for Hall 

% % % % 

(1) Hall of Residence .. 33 35 9 16 
(2) Lodgings, bed and breakfast 1 i, as 2 
(3) Lodgings, evening meal incl. 11 11 3 4 
(4) University bed-sitter with 
communal refectory oa 27 15 36 29 

(5) University bed-sitter with 











self-cooking 11 12 27 24 
| (6) Non-university bed-sitter or 
10 «=| 6 i 18 18 


at i tela: Js | 
|) Home - a on 7 | 8 | 6 4 





Total 








100 | 100 100 100 
(N=91) |(N=199)|  (N=33) | (N=66) 








successful applicants on the one hand, and on the other those who 


have never applied for a place in hall, together with a few who were 
once in hall but have now left (usually to go into independent accom- 
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modation). The table gives the distributions of their first preferences, 
in interpreting these one must bear in mind that a student who has, 
in the past, applied for a place in hall, is not necessarily acting incon. 
sistently when he now states a preference for some other form of 
accommodation. Secondly since the University at present provides 
no accommodation other than in halls of residence, any student 
whose first choice is a university bed-sitter may, at the same time, 
still consistently apply for a place in a hall. One might expect unsuc- 
cessful applicants to desire a more gregarious life than the others; if 
the first and fourth types of accommodation are taken to represent 
the most gregarious living, the proportion seeking such a life are 
60 per cent and 50 per cent respectively for the two male groups, and 
45 per cent for each of the two female groups. But within these sub- 
totals, the proportions opting for halls rather than bed-sitters with 
communal refectories are 55 per cent for unsuccessful male appli- 
cants, and 70 per cent for other males, and the figures for the women 
are 20 per cent and 36 per cent respectively. This suggests that the 
experience of suffering rejection by a hall makes a student less in- 
clined to give his first preference to halls of residence; in other words, 
there appears to be a ‘sour-grapes’ effect. But this argument is not 
rigorous, since the hall applicants are self-selected and thus the two 
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groups are not strictly comparable. However if the hypothesis is true} 


then the overall proportion who would prefer to live in a hall might 

be rather higher than the 39 per cent indicated in Table XIII. 
Two final points must be borne in mind when considering the 

preferences stated in this section. At present, the University normally 


accords permission to live in independent accommodation only tof 


students who have reached the age of 21. Also, the respondents were 
deliberately asked to ignore financial considerations; in so far as there 
are differences in the cost of the various types of accommodation 
actual practice might not be consistent with stated preferences. 
Subject to all these qualifications, Table XVI compares the presen\t 
actual distribution of the types of accommodation with the desired 
distribution indicated by the last column of Table XIII. (The making 


of this comparison does not necessarily imply that the students should 


get what they say they want.) 
By 1965, it is the University’s intention‘ that there shall be availablé 
1,300 places in halls of residence; this represents 27 per cent of th 


student numbers of 4,750 expected at that time, and this falls welf 


short of the stated preference for University accommodation. 
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\ces; } TABLE XVI. AcTUAL AND DesiRED DISTRIBUTION OF PLACES ‘OF VARIOUS ACCOMMO- 
DATION TYPES 














has, 
con- | 

f | Actual Proportion | Desired Proportion 
on Type of Accommodation | of Places (Sample | of Places 
Ides | data) 

| ° ° 

dent | Zo | Yo 
ime, Lodgings a ae | 55 | 10 
: Halls of Residence wis — 15 39 
sue. University bed-sitter .. | _ 32 
rs; if Non-university bed-sitter or flat | 18 13 
sent Home ae ie . - | 13 6 
» are Total a 100 100 
, and 
sub- . - 
with 


ppli-—f Though most of the questions asked in this survey relate to basic 
ymenf, facts, it is remarkable how little has been published on such subjects 
t thef as teaching loads, and facilities and expenses of student accommoda- 
$s in-f tion.’ The authors would welcome comparisons with the situation in 
other universities, and would be pleased to give any information 
which might facilitate this. 





NOTES 


1 The authors are grateful to the University of Sheffield Union of Students for 
permission to use the data on which this report is based; the survey itself remains 
the property of the Union of Students. 

? Thus the average, taken over the students, is 3-6 university students per lodgings. 
If the number of lodgings each housing n students is denoted by fa, then the number of 
students in such lodgings is nf, and the average given above is =n*fn/=nfs. The 
average taken over lodgings is a different concept, namely =nfn/=fn. The former is 
used in the text because it represents the average experience of the student in lodgings, 
which seems more relevant for present purposes than the latter average which represents 
the average experience of landladies. Similar remarks apply to the averages given in 
Table X, for water closets, baths and wash-basins. 

3 Cf. Grants to Students (the Anderson Committee report), H.M.S.O., 1960, para- 
graphs 103-107 and Appendix 9. 

Py ~~ of Sheffield, Fifty-fifth Annual Report to the Court, Session 1959- 

Lp. 33. 

5 For surveys touching upon the present field, see J. R. Harper, ‘Student Income 
and Expenditure in the Universities of Glasgow "and Birmingham’, Scottish Journal 
of Political Economy, 1957, Vol. 4. 

F. D. Klingender, ‘Students in a Changing World’, Yorkshire Bulletin of Econo- 
mic and Social Research, 1954, Vol. 6. 

Dz. Thoday, four articles in Universities Quarterly, ‘Halls of Residence’, 1957, Vol. 
12, i, “Vacation Employment and Vacation Study’, 1955, Vol. 9, iii, ‘How Under- 
graduates Work’, 1957, Vol. 11, ii, and ‘University Expansion and Student Life’, 
1960, Vol. 14, iii. 

N. Malleson, ‘University Students 1953’, four articles in Universities Quarterly, 
— Vol. 13, iii, 1959, Vol. 14, i, 1960, Voi. 14, ii, and 1960, Vol. 15, i. 

A. Eden, ‘Social Life in a Provincial University’ a British Journal of Sociology, 
1959, Vol. 10, iv. 
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Ill. 1,800 STUDENTS OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 


A SURVEY OF THE IMPERIAL COLLEGE 


PATRICK LINSTEAD AND G. A. BARNARD 
Rector and Professor of Statistics 


AND MARGARET MCCREATH 


Personal Assistant to the Director 
the Imperial College, the University of London 


I, INTRODUCTION 


THE large expansion of the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology has now been going on for more than six years. When it 
was planned we knew fairly clearly what we wanted to do on the 
academic side. But the parallel non-academic plans—residential, 
social, refectory and so on—rested on a much less secure basis. There 
was no lack of individual expressions of opinion but useful and 
relevant statistics were very hard to come by. Nor could we obtain 
much help from the plans of others. We accordingly decided to carry 
out surveys of the habits, customs and desires of the students of the 
College. 

Certain decisions were taken at the outset: to make a general 
survey and not one of a sample of the student population; to carry it 
out officially and internally, and not with the help of an outside 
agency; to obtain the co-operation of the student body through the 
Imperial College Union (which was given with great willingness and 
enthusiasm); and to process the data with the aid of a computer. 

The exercise was therefore primarily practical and domestic in 
intention. However when the results came to be analysed it seemed 
that they might be of some interest, and even perhaps, value, to those 
outside the College. They have accordingly been collected and 


annotated to form the present paper. To make them more compre-} 


hensible and as useful as possible we have prefaced various sections 
with background explanatory notes which are italicized. We have 
left out a few items surveyed as being purely parochial. 

We wish to apologize to professional sociologists for the shott- 
comings of the survey. 
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II. SCOPE, CONTENT AND METHOD 


At the time of the survey (spring-summer 1960) the Imperial College 
contained 2,665 full-time students, of whom 1,683 were under- 
graduates and 982 postgraduates. Virtually all the undergraduates 
were preparing for honours degrees in science or engineering of 
London University and virtually all the postgraduates for higher 
degrees of London University and/or the Diplomas of the College. 
In academic terms, therefore, the College is a highly specialized 
institution. 

The student body consisted of 2,553 men and 112 women. 2,104 
came from the United Kingdom and 561 from overseas. Most of the 
overseas students (442) were postgraduates. The total postgraduates 
could be divided into 603 research students and 379 taking full-time 
advanced courses. 


It was decided to prepare two different surveys, one addressed to 
undergraduates and one to postgraduates. This was done because of 
the large size of the postgraduate school, and the interesting differ- 
ences which were expected, stemming from the greater age and 
maturity of its members. 

Both surveys were carried out with the full co-operation of the 
Imperial College Union who added a separate section on Union 
affairs. Survey forms were addressed personally to each student and 
were sent out with a covering letter, signed by the Rector and the 
President of the Union, explaining the purpose of the survey and 
giving an assurance that individual replies would be treated as con- 
fidential and only used in the aggregate results. The various pieces 
of paper involved—forms, posters, letters and envelopes—were 
designed so that they were both distinctive and attractive. 

The results were analysed on the University of London Mercury 
computer. The information from the forms was coded and punched 
on to a reel of paper tape which was fed into the computing machine. 
Mr. S. Michaelson of the Mathematics Department of the College 
devised a programme for the machine which checked the tape on 
entry to make sure that the correct number of answers was given, 
that wildly improbable information (for example student ages of 
over 40) was queried. Then the whole set of records was transferred 
to the magnetic drum store in the machine. Once this was done the 
powerful and rapid arithmetical facilities of the machine could be 
used to obtain the answers to all sorts of questions. The advantage 
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of this method over the more usual one of punched cards lies in the 
fact that further questions which arise after inspection of preliminary 
returns can be very quickly answered at the expense of only a few 
minutes of machine time. It is believed that this was the first time 
that such a survey had been analysed on an automatic computer. 

In order to get the maximum benefit from this method of analysis 
the questions were as far as possible in a stereotyped form so that the 
students could be asked to tick the most appropriate of the alterna. 
tives given. In many cases coding and analysis were simplified by 
using a ‘yes/no’ question, followed by one of the type ‘if yes, then .. .’ 
Only one ‘essay-type’ question was included because of the difficulties 
in interpreting and analysing this type of material, but this ‘free’ 
question, ‘If the College were able to provide more social and 
recreational facilities in the future, what would you prefer? was one 
of the more important guides to student opinions and desires. 

The surveys started with questions for basic general data such as 
sex, age, nationality, marital status and home; followed by other 
basic data such as department, year of entry, year of course, previous 
education, award and term-time residence. Then came questions on 
desire for residence, lodgings, lunch habits, evening meals in the 
College, evenings spent in the College, attendance at General 
Studies, use of vehicles and parking. The postgraduate survey 
was amplified to clarify the type of work on which the student was 
engaged, i.e. research or advanced study, and at what level, ie. 
whether he already had a higher degree and for which higher degree, 
if any, he was registered. Married postgraduates were asked how 
many children they had. Postgraduates were also asked whether 
they were seconded from industry, and whether they had had a gap 
of at least a year between their undergraduate and postgraduate 
work. 

Originally it was intended to wait until the results of the under. 
graduate survey had been analysed before starting on the post 
graduates. The delay would then have allowed time to modify any 
questions which had shown ambiguity in the first survey. But in the 


event it was decided that more would be lost than gained. If the two§ ° 


surveys were to be comparable and complementary they should 
take place during the same academic year. The postgraduate survey 
therefore went ahead in May 1960, only two months after the 
undergraduate survey and without waiting for the undergraduate 
results. 
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@) Response Ill. RESULTS 

A total of 1,813 completed forms were returned in the two surveys 
out of a possible 2,665, or 68 per cent. As far as we can judge, the 
replies are representative of both sections of the student population. 
A higher proportion of those living in halls, clubs and hostels replied 
than those living in lodgings and flats. Those living at home partici- 
pated least. The surveys were not only vigorously supported; they 
were treated in a highly responsible way. There was an almost 
complete absence of ‘spoiled papers’ and facetious answers. 

The two surveys will be treated separately in this paper. 


Undergraduates 


The response from the undergraduates was high: 1,236 out of 
1,683 students, or 73 per cent, sent in completed forms. The 
return from men and women was more or less the same. There 
was little variation in response according to the various years 
of the course, except for a slight falling off in replies from third-year 
students. Response from students from the United Kingdom was 
about the same as that from overseas students, though there was a 
bias in favour of those from the Commonwealth. Slightly more 
' technologists than scientists sent in forms. The response from under- 
graduates living in Imperial College Halls of Residence was 
markedly higher than the average, 148 replied out of 169 or 87 per 


i.) cent, compared with the average of 73 per cent. 


The ages of the undergraduates varied between 17 and 40. In 
this range there was a steep rise to a peak at 20 and a rapid tail- 
» off from 23 onwards. 


Postgraduates 

There was a return of 578 forms out of a possible 982, or 59 per 
cent. A fairly representative sample was obtained, though the picture 
is not quite so steady as that for the undergraduates. More students 
from the United Kingdom sent in completed forms than would be 
found in a proportionate sample and again, as in the undergraduate 
results, there was a higher response from Commonwealth students 
® in the overseas group. 

Comparison of the results with corresponding College records 
Suggests that the results are slightly biased in favour of those who 
) have been longest at the College, ie. research students who took 
» their. first degree at the College. In general, research students 
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responded better than those on advanced study, most of whom come 
to the College for one year only after having taken their first degree 
elsewhere. 

Again, as for undergraduates, a very much higher proportion of 
the postgraduates in Imperial College Halls completed forms, 46 out 
of 51, or 90 per cent. 

The ages of the postgraduates varied between 20 and 62. In this 
range there was a sharp rise at 22, a peak at 24 but, in contrast to 
the undergraduate picture, the tail-off was gradual into the 30’s. 


(b) General Information 
Married Students 


Before the war very few of our students were married. The survey 
showed that in 1960 there were 24 married undergraduates and 16] 
married postgraduates amongst those who answered. Half of the 
married postgraduates had children.! Throughout this paper atten- 
tion has been drawn to any significant differences between the habits 
of married and single students. 


Geographical Distribution 


Students are now drawn from a much wider area than was the 
case some years ago. By plotting the homes of the undergraduates 
from the United Kingdom on a large-scale map according to the 
National Grid references of their homes, we discovered that the 
distribution corresponded pretty closely with the national population 
distribution for England and Wales.? There were hardly any students 
from Scotland or Northern Ireland which presumably reflected the 
differences in the educational and grant systems. At the postgraduate 
stage a few United Kingdom students come from Scotland and 
Northern Ireland, but the picture is essentially the same as for the 
undergraduates. 


School Background of Undergraduates 

Half the undergraduates were from grammar and direct grant 
schools not members of the Headmasters’ Conference. There was 2 
trickle (1 per cent) from the secondary modern, comprehensive and 
bilateral schools. Thirty-five per cent came from Headmasters’ Cor 
ference and Independent schools and amongst this group a relatively 
higher proportion were studying technology. Technical colleges sup 
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plied 3-5 per cent, another 3-2 per cent came from foreign institutions. 
Nearly 4 per cent of the students did not reply to the question. During 
the classification of the schools 3 per cent could not be traced. There 
were no abrupt changes in the pattern of entry in the three years— 
1957, 1958 and 1959—which covered the majority of the replies 
received.? 
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Background of Postgraduates 

Thirty-six per cent of the postgraduates took their first degree or 
diploma at the Imperial College, exactly the same percentage did so 
at foreign institutions, whilst the remainder, who came from institu- 
tions in the United Kingdom were divided in the ratio 2:1 between 
university institutions, and Colleges of Advanced Technology and 
technical colleges. One hundred and twenty-seven students, or 22 
per cent, were already in possession of a higher degree or diploma. 
Two-thirds of the postgraduates were working for higher degrees, 
and registrations for doctorates were nearly twice as common as 
those for master’s degrees. 

Many students came to the College after industrial or other experi- 
ence. In the survey over one-third (215) had had a break of at least 
one year between their undergraduate and postgraduate studies. 
Fifty-six were seconded from industry. 


The ‘Free’ Question 

As already stated, there was only one ‘free’ question: ‘If the 
College were able to provide more social and recreational facilities 
in the future, what would you prefer?’ 

The answers to this were extremely varied but fell broadly into 
four groups. The largest group (777 undergraduates, about two- 
thirds; 266 postgraduates, nearly half) made specific suggestions 
summarized later in this paper. Next came another group (295 
undergraduates; 224 postgraduates) which was negative or neutral 
and expressed no views. The third, much smaller group (82 under- 
graduates; 46 postgraduates) can be described as satisfied. A good 
number in this group rather modestly remarked that it would be 
invidious for them to make suggestions for improvement when they 
did not use what was already provided. Finally there was another 
small group which can be described as dissatisfied, but in this case 
the solution to some of their problems was already in their power and 
required personal action and not additional facilities. 
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, IV. SPECIFIC TOPI 
(a) Residence a Te 


The College has most inadequate residential provisions. Most of the 
students ‘in residence’ are in College Halls and a few are in University 
Halls, which are some distance away. The College has in operation 
two moderate-sized Halls and one small Hall on its campus, and one 
very small Hall about a mile away. The Halls on the campus can 
accommodate in all 220 students. They do not contain separate 
dining-rooms. Meals are taken by residents in the adjacent general 
refectories of the College in the same way as non-residents. 

Four new Halls of Residence, now under construction on the 
campus, will provide accommodation for nearly 400 more students. 
They will be on the same general principle, i.e. they will be social 
units, but use adjacent general College facilities for meals. 

The present cost of accommodation in a College Hall (excluding 
meals) varies between £16 and £22 I0s. Od. per term. 

The survey showed quite conclusively that there was an over- 
whelming demand for halls of residence. About three-quarters— 
nearly a thousand—of the undergraduates answered yes to the flat 
question: ‘If a room in an I.C. hall were available at about £20 a term 
would you take it?’ Moreover no less than 238 students, mostly 
undergraduates, returned to the topic in the ‘free’ question at the end 
of the form. In the suggestions made about residence, the overriding 
theme was more places, there was comparatively little mention of 
special provision such as intercollegiate halls, postgraduate halls, 
halls for women or married quarters. Students felt that more halls 
would lead to more social life in the College and there should be 
provision for at least one year in residence. 

Two-thirds of the students who answered the surveys would take 
a room in hall. But this statement covers interesting variations | 
between undergraduates and postgraduates, between years of study 
at the College; it varies according to the present accommodation of 
students and whether they are married or not. 

For many years the number of residential places at the College 
has been so small that the places have largely been assigned to more 
senior students. Freshmen are now being given College rooms to an 
increasing extent. This is clearly in line with the demand. The under- 
graduate survey shows that 77 per cent of the freshmen would come 
in, given the chance. The demand falls to 70 per cent in the second 
year and 66 per cent in the third year. The postgraduate results are 
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complicated by the fact that many of the married students are not 
interested in the type of accommodation offered and some suggested 
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| married quarters amongst the facilities they would like in future. 


However, by confining the postgraduate results to single non- 
residents, we can estimate the fall in demand from a student accord- 
ing to the stage he has reached in his studies at the College. Sixty- 
two per cent of those in the first year of postgraduate work would 
like to come in, and 52 per cent of those in later years. 

Women undergraduates are particularly keen on residence. The 
demand from those undergraduates living in lodgings is greater than 
from those in flats and rooms—the replies in these categories make 
up nearly half the total replies to the survey. But it is interesting to 
see that in none of the categories does the demand fall below 60 per 
cent, even from those living in University Halls. Only one present 
resident wanted to move out from a College hall. 


TABLE I. GENERAL DEMAND FOR RESIDENCE 





Undergraduates Postgraduates 

All ts ee 940* (76%)t | 285 (49%) 
Non-residents * 793 (73%) 247 (47%)t 
247 (62%)§ 

Women... mo 45 (86%) 11 (52%) 








* The question was ambiguous for residents. Only one resident wished to leave his Hall. 
It has been assumed in calculating the total demand that the 13 residents who did not 
reply were content to remain in Hall. 

+ In Tables I-V percentages refer to % of relevant respondents. 

t Including married students. 

§ Excluding those married students who said they were not interested. 


TABLE II. DETAILS OF UNDERGRADUATE DEMAND FOR RESIDENCE 
ACCORDING TO TERM-TIME RESIDENCE 





At home ~ Pe oi 191 (61% 
With friends of family, etc. 20 (65%) 
In lodgings .. as ea 323 (80%) 
In an LC. Hall sti és 147* (100%) 
In a University Hall 12 (67%) 
In aclub or hostel .. and 27 (71% 
Inaflatorroom .. avi 220 (75%) 
Teal .. ae SA 940 (76%) 








* The question was ambiguous for residents. Only one resident wished to leave his Hall. 
It le assumed that the 13 residents who did not reply were content to remain 
in Hall. 
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(b) Lodgings 


It is perhaps in this section and especially among the postgraduates 
that the results have to be approached with the greatest caution, for 
it is here that some of the special features of the College have most 
effect. The undergraduate picture is, however, fairly clear. 

After excluding the students living at home or with friends and 
those living in various types of halls and hostels, there remains a 
majority living in lodgings. The term lodgings covers accommodation 
which varies from the old-fashioned ‘digs’ with a family to a self. 
contained flat. In what follows the attempt has been made to distin. 
guish accommodation where everything is done for the student 
(‘digs’), from accommodation where he does his own cooking 
(‘flats’). It is, however, only partially successful. Quite different 
patterns emerge for the undergraduates and postgraduates. More 
than half the undergraduates in lodgings are in ‘digs’, compared with 
only a quarter of the postgraduates. 

Regular evening meals were included in the payments of three- 
quarters of the undergraduates living in lodgings. Amongst the post- 
graduates less than half had the same arrangement. It was more 
common amongst research students, amongst younger students and 
those in the earlier years of their course and, naturally, amongst 
single students. About half of the postgraduates from the United f 
Kingdom in lodgings paid for regular evening meals, but only a Ff 
quarter of those from abroad. 

Different patterns, too, emerge when we consider how the students 
tackled the problem of finding lodgings. The University of London 
Lodgings Bureau was the main source for the undergraduates, and 
also helped an appreciable proportion of the postgraduates. Post- 
graduates turned more to outside sources whilst the College ‘grape- 
vine’ had a small but steady following. 


(c) Meals in the College 


The College is fairly well provided with refectories, and all are on the 
campus. No academic building is more than a few hundred yards 
from a refectory. The seating accommodation at any one time totals 
about 500. The refectories are run by the College staff, and not by 
outside caterers. They are self-supporting and receive no subsidy. 
The student refectories are at diagonally opposite corners of the 
main central site. The main provision is in the Union Building which 
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is at the North-West corner of the campus. Here breakfast, lunch and 
evening meals may be obtained both in self-service and waitress- 
service refectories. The Union contains a good deal of social accom- 
modation. Nearby, in the same quadrangle, a snack-bar is open for 
lunch on weekdays. At the corner of Exhibition Road and Imperial 
Institute Road at the South-East corner of the College, a large self- 
service refectory, Ayrton Hall, provides lunches and suppers on 
weekdays but there are no commonroom or social facilities near at 
hand. The College is rather far from cafés, restaurants and pubs so 
that there is not much local competition. 

The large building now going up on the south side of Prince’s 
Gardens, off Exhibition Road, contains refectories and social areas at 
the lower levels with halls of residence above. This will take the place 
of the nearby Ayrton Hall, which is to be demolished to make room 
| for new engineering buildings. 


Lunch on weekdays 

Table III shows that the large majority (86 per cent) of under- 
graduates have lunch in the College refectories. They mainly come 
| tothe Union Building where the cheaper self-service refectories and 
the snackbar are more popular. The undergraduate’s choice of where 


he will lunch seems to be affected considerably by the proximity of 
the refectory to his Department. The refectory at the opposite corner 
of the central site, Ayrton Hall, caters primarily for students from 


TABLE III. LUNCH ON WEEKDAYS 
(% figures) 





College Refectories on Central Site 








Groups of Students | N.W. Corner—Social Facilities S.E. Sandwiches 
Adjacent Corner— | Outside | brought to 
no Social | College College 

Facilities 





Waitress Self- 
Service service | 





Undergraduates: 
1959 entry 
1958 entry 
1957 entry 
All .. 


Postgraduates: 
Research .. “2 
Advanced study .. 
Ist degree .C.  .. 
Ist elsewhere in U K 
Ist overseas 
All... ee 


























* One refectory at the top of the Union Building is used almost exclusively by undergraduates. 
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the neighbouring departments, though nearly half their under. 
graduates prefer the longer walk to the Union Building where there 
are commonrooms and social amenities. 

Lunch habits gradually change during a student’s time at the 
College. Undergraduate freshmen patronize the cheaper provision 
but by the final year of their course there is a noticeable shift to the 
waitress-service refectory and to eating in outside restaurants which 
are presumably also partly waitress-service. The same trend con. 
tinues with postgraduates. The biggest difference in lunch habits 
between undergraduates and postgraduates is in the proportion 
bringing sandwiches to the College; for the undergraduates it is less 
than 5 per cent, but it is four times as high for postgraduates, many 
of whom work in small laboratories in comparative privacy. One. 
third of the married postgraduates bring sandwiches. 

Generally the older students tend to eat out, bring sandwiches or 
pay for waitress-service. Nearly half the overseas postgraduates eat 
out and bring sandwiches (divided roughly half and half). The differ. 
ent patterns of work demanded by research and full-time advanced 
study with set lecture times, etc., are reflected also in the lunch habits. 
No less than 75 per cent of those doing advanced study eat in the 
College, over one-third in the waitress-service refectory. On the other 
hand nearly a quarter of research students bring sandwiches, more eat 
out and fewer use the waitress-service refectory. On an average the 
research students are probably less well off financially. 


Lunch at Weekends 


This question was confined to the postgraduate survey. Little came 
out except that more of the younger students ate in College and that 
there was no marked difference between the habits of research and 
of advanced course students. 


Evening Meals 


Less than one-third of the students never have an evening meal 
in the College refectories. Little variation between undergraduates 
and postgraduates is shown in Table IV, but if the undergraduate 
results are broken down according to year of entry, there is at once 
apparent a strong trend towards eating more often in College in the 
evenings as the student progresses from the freshman to the third 
year. In the two largest undergraduate groups, those living in 
lodgings (nearly 700) and those living at home or with friends (nearly 
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TABLE IV. EVENING MEALS IN COLLEGE 
(% figures) 
| 





Undergraduates Post- 
graduates 





Year of Entry 





1959 





Usually+more than once a week..| 19-4 
Occasionally. . ate ae a 
Never a ne = ..| 34-6 











350) only 31 per cent and 35 per cent respectively had never had an 
evening meal in the refectories. 

For the postgraduates, age is a better guide than the stage they 
have reached in their studies. Half of those aged 29 and over never ate 
in College in the evenings. Fifty-seven per cent of the single post- 
graduates ate ‘in’ more than once a week, but few married ones came 
in regularly, though many did occasionally. Two other tendencies 
noticed were that research students came in more often than those 
on advanced courses, and that those who took their first degree at 
the College stay in for evening meals at the postgraduate stage, but 
both these findings may be attributable to the bias in favour of 
research students who took their first degree at the College. 


‘Hall Dinner’ 


The College holds a fairly formal dinner in Hall once a week in 
term-time on Tuesday evenings, at which the Rector or a Deputy 
presides. These dinners, to which guests may he invited, are designed 
to provide a means for contacts between staff and students, friends 
and visitors. Attendance averages about 90. 

Nearly half of the third year students had dined in Hall. As might 
have been expected, a much higher proportion of those living in 
College and University Halls, who were mainly second and third year 
undergraduates in this survey, had attended. Slightly more of those 
doing their own cooking came than those having it done for them. 

Amongst the postgraduates 35 per cent had attended, though this 
probably includes some of those. who took their first degree at the 
College and went to Hall Dinner as undergraduates. More of the 


younger students had been and more of those who had been longer 
at the College. 
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Facilities Desired 

The refectories came in for comparatively little criticism and it was 
directed more at the amenities than at the food provided. Better 
service was frequently mentioned; also a coffee bar. 


(d) Evenings and Weekends in College 


Nearly 1,000 undergraduates (75 per cent) said they spent at least 
one evening a week in College. Most stayed for relaxation though 
many mixed this with work, very few remained for work only and 
very few spent most evenings in College. On the other hand a much 
higher proportion of the postgraduates (30 per cent) spent most of 
their evenings in College, but this was mainly for work. More of 
those who took their first degree at the College remained there in the 
evenings, more research students, more in the later years of post- 
graduate work and more single students. There was no difference in 
the pattern according to age. 

The postgraduates who stayed for work tended to be those who 
took their first degree abroad, those aged 25 and upwards, those in 
third and later years of postgraduate or postdoctoral work, married 
students and research students. Younger students, those who took 
their first degree at the College and advanced course students tended 
to stay for relaxation. 

It now appears that the social pattern has changed to the point at 
which there is a real need for quiet space for reading and working in 
College in the evenings. A great many undergraduates, 492 or 41 per 
cent, say that they would use it in the evenings, although compara- 
tively few, 80 or 7 per cent, at the weekends. Postgraduates would 
use it in the evenings, 199 or 34 per cent, and, 92 or 16 per cent, at 
the weekends. About half the students would not use such facilities 
at all. Single postgraduates, those from abroad and those on advanced 
courses were particularly keen to have facilities for study in the 
evenings. A high proportion of students from abroad, research 
students, older students and those in the later stages of their post- 
graduate work were in College to work at the weekends. The constant 
factor was the students from abroad. They come into the picture 
again, together with the advanced course students and the single 
students, as saying that they would spend more time in College in the 
evenings if more commonroom space were available. 

The ‘free’ question at the end of the forms brought out what 
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attracts students to the campus outside College hours. There were 
|22 suggestions for more lounges whilst another 37 asked for quiet 
rooms in the Union. The Union Building itself was considered to be 
too small, especially the main hall (77 suggestions); and the bar (90 
suggestions). Amongst those with special hobbies, the music 
enthusiasts put forward 112 suggestions covering mainly rooms for 
recitals, practice and rehearsal. Workshops for car maintenance 
would be appreciated. 
Athletic facilities are dealt with separately below. 


(e) General Studies 


Opportunities at the College for developing interests outside 
specialized scientific and technological subjects are on a voluntary 
basis. There is a rapidly growing general library in Prince’s Gardens. 
Student activities are many and varied, ranging over about 100 
social, athletic and recreational clubs. Staff and students pursue some 
of these interests together, especially music. In addition to these 
informal arrangements, the College runs at mid-day twice a week 
during the autumn and spring terms a programme of general lectures 
and concerts. Residential discussion weekends are held twice a term 
at the College Field Station at Silwood Park. 

We wanted to carry out further analysis on attendance at the 
General Studies events organized by the College. It was found that 
no particular group of students appeared to be untouched by the 
programme; 18-5 per cent attended frequently, another 70 per cent 
from time to time and 11-5 per cent never. Variations in the under- 
graduate and postgraduate patterns are given below and in Table 
V. 

Very few undergraduates (77 or 6 per cent) had never attended a 
lecture or concert. Lack of interest was given as the main reason for 
never attending, with too much work closely following. At the post- 
graduate stage these two reasons were given equal importance by 
those who never attended (94 or 16 per cent). 

Many of those who supported the General Studies events neverthe- 
less filled in the ‘If not, why not’ question which followed. These 
replies showed that infrequent attendance appeared to be mainly 
the result of too much work, though lack of interest was also signifi- 
cant. It seemed worthwhile to carry this analysis further with the 
postgraduates. Too much work was the most important factor for 


4 
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research students, particularly those in their second year, married 
students and those who had taken their first degree abroad. Lack of 
interest was evenly distributed throughout the different groups of 
students, except that it was higher amongst those doing advanced 
courses. 

A quarter of the undergraduate freshmen frequently attended 
lectures in the General Studies programme but, in the later years of 
the undergraduate course, there was a gradual shift of attendance 
into the ‘from-time-to-time’ group. 

Taking the bias into account when interpreting the postgraduate 
figures, it appeared that it was easier for advanced course students 
to attend the various events. Better attendance of students who took f 
their first degree elsewhere is another expression of the better 
attendance of students on advanced courses. 


TABLE V. ATTENDANCE AT GENERAL STUDIES 
(% figures) 


Undergraduates 








Concerts 





Year of Course 
All 

Replies | Prelim. 
+Ist | + 1st 2nd 3rd 


Frequently .. i a 21 4 2°5 a 
Occasionally 0 or rarely ox 66 | 72 42 47-5 43 
Never axel 7 54 50 53 





























Postgraduates 





Lectures 


Concerts 





| Place of Ist Degree 


All Replies 


Place of ist Degree 











| Elsewhere LC. 


Elsewhere 


All Replies 





Frequently 

— or rarely 
Never 

No reply 


16 | 13 2 
62 | 45 
22 30 52 








3 
34 
63 





2°5 
38 
59 








Reason for not Attending either Lectures or Concerts Undergraduates Postgraduates 





Too much work to do : a a - ech cot 34 


Too many committee meetings 5 


Not been interested . 


Difficulty in getting lunch in ‘time* a ae ea 
At Silwood Park oe Station near r Ascot) a ‘ea oan -- 


No reply 


5 
47 


b 


40 
1 
40 
11 
7°5 





Number of students involved 


77 or 6% of all 
undergraduate 
replies 


94 or 


| 
| 
| 
| 


16% of all | 


postgraduate 
replies 








* Individual problem: no bottleneck in the refectories. 
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Musical events at the College attract a relatively small but enthusi- 
astic number of students; about 50 regularly attended the lunch-hour 
concerts and a further 800 came from time to time. But more than 
half of the students have shown no interest, whilst others came to 
musical events only. Interest in music, however, appeared to be 
relatively constant as there was little difference in the proportion of 
support from each undergraduate or postgraduate year, or amongst 
those who had taken their first degree at the College compared with 
those coming as postgraduates. 

The lively interest in music was shown in the replies to the ‘free’ 
question on facilities. Out of every four suggestions which could be 
roughly classified as cultural, three were concerned with music. A 
quarter of the musical suggestions expressed a desire for active 
participation, the others being mainly concerned with records, con- 
certs and recitals. 
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| Weekend Discussion Groups 














; vehicles at the College. 


The surveys confirmed that the residential weekend discussion 
groups make quantitatively little impact. They are predominantly 
supported by the postgraduates, especially the younger single students 


» who have been longest at the College. 


| The Haldane (non-scientific) Library 


Sixty-four per cent of the undergraduates had made some use of 


this library (one-third used it frequently); and nearly half of the post- 
| graduates, especially those from other universities in the United 


Kingdom. Single students and younger students made relatively 


) greater use of its amenities. 


(f) Transport 


Public transport (buses and underground) is near the perimeter of 
the campus and more than half the students use it to come to College. 
A quarter, including those living in the main Halls of Residence, 
come on foot. About 15 per cent use cars, motorcycles or bicycles. 

It was decided to analyse the vehicles habitually parked on the 
campus. Nearly one-third of the students had some means of trans- 
port, bicycles being most common for the undergraduates, cars for 
the postgraduates. Many of those in the Halls of Residence had 
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TABLE VI. VEHICLES, HABITUALLY PARKED AT THE COLLEGE 














Type of Vehicle Undergraduates Postgraduates 
Bicycle — a ofa aye 147 (37%)* 42 (24%) 
Motorcycle .. es a ase 78 (20%) 21 (12%) 
Scooter < aa of: ma 61 (15%) 35 (20%) 
Bubble-car .. a és — 6 (1%) 1 (0-5%) 
Car .. ie a si ~ 106 (27%) 76 (43-5%) 
Toal .. a aa i 398 (100% 175 (100%) 








* % of total vehicles. 


(g) Athletic Facilities 


The College playing fields at Harlington are about an hour’s journey 
away and the boat-house at Putney about half-an-hour. Present 
facilities for games on the campus comprise one gymnasium, two 
squash courts (soon to be demolished to make way for new academic 
buildings), two hard tennis courts and four fives courts in Prince's 
Gardens. 

There was no question on athletic facilities in the surveys, but 
nearly 1,000 or one-third of all the suggestions made in the ‘free’ 
question were for improvements in the present provision. 

There was strong support for facilities on or near the campus, 


which quite overshadowed suggestions for improvements at Harling- F 


ton and Putney. Amongst the particular facilities mentioned, a swim- 
ming bath was easily the most popular (340), with court games (252) 
[tennis (131), squash (52), badminton (32), fives (12) and unspecified 
(25)] coming in second place. There were over 100 suggestions con- 
cerning indoor games, mainly table tennis and billiards. 


V. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


1. The results of the undergraduate and postgraduate surveys are q 


based on large and representative samples of the student popula- 


tion (73 per cent and 59 per cent respectively). There is a slight bias 
in favour of students who have spent the longest time at the f 
College, i.e. research students who took their first degree at the | 


College. 


2. There is an overwhelming demand for more places in College 
Halls of Residence. Given the chance three-quarters of the under- 
graduates and half the postgraduates would come into residence. 
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Translated into numbers the potential demand is 1,755 places. We 
have 220 at present, including 93 on the north side of Prince’s 
Gardens. A further 400 will be added in 1962 on the completion 
of the large new building on the south side. Further halls of resi- 
dence are planned for this area. 


1,800 STUDENTS OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


. Nearly one-third of the suggestions for additional recreational 


and social amenities concerned athletic facilities. There was par- 
ticularly strong support for facilities on or near the campus, with 
a swimming bath leading in popularity closely followed by more 
provision for court games. On the north-west corner of Prince’s 
Gardens we shall shortly be erecting an indoor sports area con- 
taining as its main items a swimming bath and squash courts. 
Later on halls of residence will be built above. 


. A high proportion of the students remains on the campus in the 


evenings. Many more, especially postgraduates and overseas 
students, would stay then and at weekends if there were more 
quiet space for reading and working; more commonrooms are also 
required. Some of these requirements will be met in the social 
areas of the building now going up on the south side of Prince’s 
Gardens. - 


. For lunch on weekdays the undergraduates tend to patronize the 


cheaper provision, i.e. self-service refectories and the snackbar, 
very few bring sandwiches and only a small proportion eats out- 
side the College. On the other hand a higher proportion of the 
postgraduates chooses waitress-service, brings sandwiches and 
eats outside the College. Less than one-third of the students never 
have an evening meal in the College. 


. Two new and growing groups of students have emerged whose 


habits differ from the traditional pre-war pattern. 

(i) The first is that of the married students. They are mainly 
postgraduates who concentrate on specialized subjects and, 
as a result, spend less time on general studies, remain in the 
College on fewer evenings. Improved recreational facilities 
would not greatly interest them. As far as eating habits are 
concerned many more bring sandwiches for lunch and few 
remain in College for an evening meal. 

(ii) The second is that of postgraduate students who are members 
of the College for a relatively short period—those spending 
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one academic year on a course of advanced study. Many are 
mature students who have had some experience in industry or 
elsewhere since taking their first degree or diploma. Their 
habits differ from those of the postgraduate research students 
and of the undergraduates, though the time-table for their 
academic work on the whole follows the undergraduate 
pattern. They do not attend General Studies events so regu 
larly. More would remain on the campus in the evenings if 
there were better facilities for work and relaxation. At lunch. 
time a much higher proportion uses the waitress-service 
refectory. 


7. The geographical distribution of the homes of undergraduates 
from the United Kingdom corresponded approximately with the 
national population distribution for England and Wales. There 
were hardly any undergraduates from Scotland or Northem 
Ireland, but some postgraduates. Otherwise the geographical dis- 
tribution of the postgraduates from the United Kingdom was very 
similar. 


. Very few undergraduates had never attended an event in the 
General Studies programme. 18-5 per cent of all the students went 
regularly, another 70 per cent from time to time. Lack of interest 
and too much work were the main reasons for non-attendance. 

Throughout various groupings of the students—by stage of 
course, type of work, etc.—it was found that there remained an 
almost constant proportion actively interested in music. 

Nearly two-thirds of the undergraduates and half the post- 
graduates used the Haldane (non-scientific) Library. 


9. The results confirm that the College plans for non-academic facili- 
ties in South Kensington are on the right lines. 


NOTES 


1 Since the survey we have introduced a note on marital status into our official 
College records. At the beginning of the 1960-61 session there were 345 married 
students at the College of whom 312 were postgraduates and 33 undergraduates. 


2 In 1960-61 we have for the first time in our official records grouped our under- 
graduates according to home residence. Compared with the national population 
a we have more from the South-East and fewer from the North and 
Midlands 


3 The analysis by school background of the 1960-61 undergraduate freshmen 
closely follows this pattern. Over 10 per cent spent some time at a technical 
college between school and university. 
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IV. UNIVERSITY EXPANSION AND THE 
COLLEGIATE IDEAL 


A. H. HALSEY 
Senior Lecturer in Sociology, University of Birmingham 


WaT implications for university planning may be drawn from 
the reports on student life at Sheffield University and Imperial Col- 
lege? They offer us a constricted glimpse of students against the 
background of university expansion. The view is narrowed by 
the limitations of the questionnaire method as well as by the fog 
which lies over future development. There is an urgent necessity 
for more ambitious inquiry using a wider range of sociological 
method before an informed appreciation of the needs of the 
modern student can provide guidance to the widespread impulse to 
experiment with new forms of higher learning. Nevertheless, these 
two surveys seem to me to illustrate some of the relevant factors. 

Two images of university life may be abstracted from the variety 
of past and present experience. The first may be called the collegi- 
ate ideal and it is this that the English universities seek in both 
official policy and student opinion. It consists of an idealized ver- 
sion of pre-war Oxford—a community of established older and 
aspiring younger scholars, living closely together and co-operating 
| with leisurely confidence in the task of preserving and transmitting 
a cultivated way of life. This collegiate culture, it must be empha- 
sized, is not conceived as narrowly intellectual in its scope and 
far less as a tradition of occupational training. It is intended to 
pass on to each new generation a total culture or style of life with 
carefully nurtured elements of mind, aesthetic taste and character 
in due measure. Relations of teacher and taught within it are, in 
the sociological jargon, particularistic, affective and attended by 
diffuse obligations. As Noel Annan put it in the last issue of this 
journal, the Oxford undergraduate is offered ‘friendship’. 

The second image of university life, which is seen not as an 
ideal but as a threat, is associated with the non-residential, ‘bus- 
stop’, urban American state college. Its central function for the 
student is to offer training for a lucrative specialized technical com- 
petence in business or the professions. There is no assumption by 
the institution of responsibility for the values or social character 
of the novitiate. Teacher and taught meet only in the context of 
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formal instruction. The relationship is segmental rather than com. 
prehensive, the obligations are specific rather than diffuse. 

Now the modern social context of higher education exerts 
pressures in favour of the second type of institution. A technological 
economy seeks to fashion the higher learning as an antechamber 
for its manpower demands and as a source of marketable 
technical innovation. Its demands are inherently expansive, 
Hence universities and colleges grow and multiply and the 
residential organization of Oxford tradition represents an 
increasingly burdensome investment of capital resources. Expan- 
sion also implies recruitment of students from wider and wider 
ranges of social origins which no longer guarantee the backgrounds 
of family and school on which the traditional collegiate life has 
depended. Students seek a degree course to earn a living rather 
than college residence to complete their induction into a style of 
life. Similarly, in the same context, the career interests of professors 
and lecturers encourage research, which brings disciplinary 
recognition, or administration, which brings local reward, rather 
than teaching which commonly brings neither. For increasing 
numbers of students, the educational process becomes a kind of 
‘off-the-job’ training. It extends further round the individual life 
cycle in each new generation, beyond physical and social maturity 
and often beyond marriage and paternity. 

The results reported in the two studies reflect in a dozen ways 
the struggle of British opinion and policy against the pressures of f 
technological society and towards the collegiate ideal. Both 
studies come from institutions created by, and continuing to 
respond to, industrial and technological expansion: Imperial College 
is completely specialized in science and technology, and more than 
two thirds of the Sheffield students are similarly classified. Both 
began as non-residential institutions, drawing the bulk of their 
students from within the range of daily public transport. Neither 
place can offer residence to more than a handful of its students. 
Sheffield, though as low as 15 per cent, nevertheless has a markedly 
higher ratio than the London college. 

But, especially since the war, the geographical basis of recruit- 
ment has been transformed and, as the Imperial College figures 
show, the student body has become nationalized and _inter- 
nationalized. Only about 20 per cent of Imperial and 13 per cent 
of Sheffield students now live at home. University policy is 
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respénding to this situation in terms of the collegiate ideal. 
Imperial College will add 400 to its present 220 residential places 
in 1962 and Sheffield, by 1965, intends to raise its proportion to 
27 per cent. Yet the questionnaire results leave no doubt that 
policy lags far behind student opinion. Over a third of the Shef- 
field students want to live in Hall: so do three-quarters of Imperial’s 
undergraduates and half of its postgraduates. 

Thus the desires of students will not, under present plans, be 
met in the foreseeable future and meanwhile ‘digs’ fill the breach 
with their inadequate study facilities, awkward meal times and, 
according to the Sheffield results, typically inadequate sanitary 
equipment. The fortunate minority in the Halls enjoy distinctly 
superior living and working conditions for perhaps as little as ten 
shillings extra per week. 

These results, however, should not be interpreted too simply. It 
is true that the more closely the student’s living conditions are 
tied to the life of the college, the more satisfied he is. But it is also 
noticeable that student preferences, as revealed by the Sheffield 
figures (with a third wanting some kind of university or non- 
university bed-sitter), indicate a greater flexibility of requirement 
than is provided by conventional Halls of Residence. When 
preferences for recreation as well as for eating and sleeping are 
considered together, the desire pattern of living suggests the polyglot 
excitement of a rather athletic Latin quarter rather than the uni- 
form regimen of Hall, lecture room and university library. And 
the Latin quarter is perhaps the most attractive solution to the 
| conflict between collegiate ideals and technological pressures under 
modern urban conditions. 

The dilemma of higher learning in a technological society, 
expressed as the conflict between ‘education’ and ‘training’, is also 
brought out by the reported attitudes of students towards teaching, 
| working and recreational facilities. The definition of the collegiate 
| ideal in which the student lives his whole life in the college and is 
closely attached in all his activities to the institution, his fellow 
students and his teachers, is reflected in the widespread desire for 


- fF) less impersonal instruction in lectures and more personal contact 


in tutorials as well as for more recreational and working facilities 
} within the campus. On the other hand, the pressure towards 
vocational ‘9-5 ism’ is no less clearly seen in the Imperial College 
| postgraduate student who brings sandwiches to lunch in his 
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laboratory, seldom attends general education courses or evening 
functions, but goes off at the end of the afternoon, often to a wife 
and children remote from the collegiate circle. 

There is evidence too of the same kind of pressures among the 
minority of undergraduates at Sheffield who express them les 
directly and certainly less consciously in reluctance to face the 
potentially exacting relationship of the tutorial. For these students 
the function of the university course as a degree conferring process 
is congruent with the impersonal character of most Redbrick 
teaching. Mr. Mann and Mr. Mills suggest that such students are 
loath to accept the extra work involved for them in the tutorial 
method. I would suspect that the reasons lie deeper in the implica. 
tions of wider social recruitment to the modern universities and 
in the resulting cultural barriers which separate the educated tutor 
from the typical ‘first generation’ undergraduate. The minority of 
Redbrick dons who entertain students at home soon become aware 
of the agonies of gauche discomfort that the working class 
ex-grammar school boy must overcome if he is to achieve an 
educative relationship with his tutors outside the established and 
familiar rules of intercourse in classroom or laboratory. And for 
most university teachers, the student’s imperfect equipment for 
living up to the collegiate ideal is matched by his own inclination 
towards the rewards of research and publication and the pleasures 
of private life. 

The evidence on balance suggests that student opinion continues 
to be inspired by the collegiate ideal. The task of university 
planning is to interpret this ideal realistically for expanded numbers 
of varied social origin under conditions where the majority must 
be non-residential, where vocationalism presses heavily on the 
interests of education and where the university teacher is likely 
to be ill-rewarded for devotion to his students. 
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THE UNDERGRADUATE SCIENCE CURRICULUM 
—A NEW APPROACH 


L. R. B. ELTON 
Head of the Department of Physics, Battersea College of Technology 


In the years since the last war there has been a steady swing away 
from the General and towards the Special degree in science, so that 
for instance of the three largest Colleges of the University of 
London only one now offers courses for the General B.Sc., and 
even there the choice of subject is severely restricted. The posi- 
tion is similar, though perhaps less drastic, in other English univer- 
sities, and till recently this situation had aroused little comment. 
But now that we are facing a very substantial increase in student 
numbers, the question is being asked whether many of these new 
entrants will have either the calibre to profit from or the desire to 
pursue the highly specialized courses which most of them are likely 
to have to follow, if the present pattern of university education 
persists. It must be said that the question ought to have arisen 
many years ago, for it is no secret that even among the present 
student population probably not more than half are fitted for special 
honours courses by ability or inclination. On the other hand, it may 
be hoped that the problem will not get very much worse in the next 
ten years, since there is really no evidence that the expansion of the 
student population has led or is likely to lead to any significant 
changes in the student body as a whole. 

While the pre-eminence of special honours courses, which are in 
the main designed for those who wish to pursue research after 
graduation, is connected with the prestige of pure research in this 
country in general and in our universities especially, there is another 
and more particular reason for it. With the expansion of university 
staff, all of whom wish to pursue research or feel it incumbent on 
them to do so, there has in places appeared an acute dearth of suit- 
able postgraduate students, without whom much modern research 
cannot progress. Whether all this research should go on has recently 
been discussed by Professor Mott,’ but even if we accept that it 
should, it is still doubtful whether. the present method of producing 
suitable postgraduate students in adequate numbers is a sound one. 
It seems to be based on the principle that the more students are 
entering on specialized courses, the more research students will 
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emerge. I shall below suggest an alternative approach which may 
well produce better results. 

Criticism against the present policy has been levelled from many 
sides. The schools complain that the high entrance requirement; f 
which specialized courses demand, coupled with the competitive § 
nature of university entry, are forcing more and more factual 
material into sixth form courses and are overcrowding the 
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curriculum. Students complain that, if they cannot swim, they arf 
frequently left to sink and that there is far too little flexibility) 
between courses, so that once a student has embarked on a cours f 


it is often difficult for him to change to another. University lecturer ¥ 
complain of poor student material and of the brevity of the course, 
professors complain of research students that need spoon feeding, } 
and employers complain that graduates, even those with a Ph.D.f 
or perhaps especially those, lack originality, flexibility and adapt. 
ability. Lastly, everyone seems to complain that scientists lack 
culture and an understanding of human problems. 

It would be presumptuous to suggest that the answer to all these 
complaints can be found, but the complaints are justified and some 
thing must be done about them. One suggestion that has been put 


forward is that there should be far more Pass and General Honours F 


courses and that correspondingly fewer students should attempt 
Special Honours courses. This could certainly be done, but unless 
there is easy transfer in both directions between pass, general and 
special courses, we should probably merely re-distribute the number 
of misfits instead of decreasing it. For if it is difficult to select poten- 
tial university students on the basis of school examinations, hea¢- 
masters’ reports and interview, it is impossible to select potential 
research students on this basis. On the other hand, present experi- 
ence in London seems to indicate that a special honours course must 
last three full years to be worth while, and that transfer at any stage 
between courses would prevent this. 

The ways of London are, however, not the only ways and it is 


certainly true that in some universities the first year is common to ¢ 
general and special courses. A student is thus known to the staff 7 
by the time the final decision for his course has to be taken, and 7 


this decision, moreover, then involves a prognosis for only two 
years and not three. Unfortunately, one common year is not enough [7 
for two reasons. Schools vary considerably in the way they prepare | 
their pupils for university work and life, so that some first year 
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students take months to find their feet, while others seem set on 
the right course straight away. The examination at the end of the 


| first year is therefore still strongly influenced by the school teaching 
the student received before he came up. The second reason is that 
| first year classes now tend to be so large and tutors often so few, 


that the staff may not know very much about their students even 


' after three terms. 


Finally, there is the Keele approach, which perhaps goes too far 


‘in the opposite direction. The courses here are so general that it 
must be difficult for a student to commence research even after four 


years as an undergraduate. 
My own solution consists of a somewhat less drastic departure 


' from orthodoxy than that of Keele and bears some resemblance to 


a scheme planned for the new University College of Sussex. How- 
ever, there are important differences and additions. It is based 
largely on experience derived from the teaching of physics and for 
that reason it may suit physicists better than other scientists. I feel 
sure, however, that if the main premises are accepted, modifications 


» to suit the requirements of individual subjects should not prove too 
) difficult. 


The essence of any scheme that is to answer at least some of the 
criticisms listed earlier is extreme flexibility in the first two years 
of the course. During these the student must therefore follow a 


_ fairly general course. At present most General Degree courses con- 


sist of three subjects, taken at equal intensity, and if this is done 
for two years, none of them will have been taken very far. Further- 


' more, the entrance requirements for such a course must of necessity 


be equal in the three subjects which in practice amounts to three 


' A-levels, and this virtually precludes any change from the subjects 


taken in the sixth form and chosen therefore at the rather immature 
age of 15 or 16. To overcome these difficulties I suggest that for 


; the first two years a student should spend 40 per cent of his time 
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on each of two main subjects, based on a knowledge correspond- 


) ing to A-level, and twenty per cent on one subsidiary subject, based 


roughly on O-level. At the end of two years the subsidiary subject 
should have been carried to somewhat beyond A-level, and a 
students who entered with three A-levels would be encouraged to 
take up something new for his subsidiary subject. Even in present 
special honours courses most students spend 30-40 per cent of 
their first two years on ancillary subjects, so that the suggested 
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scheme does not involve as radical a departure from established 
practice as might appear at first sight. Its new features are that 
the student carries one subject not necessarily related to his 
speciality, that it is possible for him at the end of two years to 
choose between special and general courses, and that he still at that 
stage has the choice between several different special courses, 
including such borderline subjects as mathematical physics or 
biochemistry. Thus a boy who has taken A-levels in mathematics, 
physics and chemistry, might take mathematics and physics for his 
main subjects and almost any subject (geology, French, philo 
sophy . . .) as his subsidiary. At the end of two years he has the 
choice between a General Degree in mathematics and physics, and 
a Special degree in mathematics, mathematical physics or physics. 
The difference between a general degree in mathematics and 
physics, and a special degree in mathematical physics will become 
apparent later. 

The further one goes from mathematics towards biology, the 
larger does the number of necessary anciliaries grow. For our 
scheme, it would probably be necessary to treat biology as one 
subject and not separately as zoology and botany. This is a course 


which is in any case advocated on scientific and educational grounds F s 


by Professor Darlington? and other eminent biologists. A new 
subsidiary subject should also be introduced: physics-with-mathe- 
matics. This subject (which I have already advocated for inclusion 
at A-level)? would include a certain amount of fairly elementary 
mathematics, indispensable to any scientist and would form a suit- 
able subsidiary subject for a biologist. 

The examination at the end of the first two years should in no 
way be part of the final examination, but should be used solely to 
divide students among the various possible courses listed below. 


A. Special Honours degree. The course to consist of one of the J i 


two main subjects or a combination of the two for two further F 
years. It is becoming increasingly clear that special honours courses, 
lasting three years, cannot bring a student to the point where he 
can commence research. The alternative possibility is for those pro- 
posing to enter upon research to take a one-year M.Sc. by examina- 
tion before proceeding to a Ph.D. research course. This would 
almost certainly lengthen the normal postgraduate period to four 
years. The suggestion put forward here would put this fourth year 
into the undergraduate course of those mainly interested in it, the F 
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advantage being that in this way a two year course can be planned 
leading to one examination, instead of two one-year courses with 
examinations at the end of each. There are far too many examina- 
tions already for anyone to view any additions to them with 
equanimity. Further, with the smaller and more uniform classes 
| in the last two years of the course more rapid progress is possible 
than at present, and any time that may have been lost in the more 
general course of the first two years can easily be made up. 

B. General Honours degree. The course to consist of the two 
main subjects for one further year. It is clear that in this way a 
general honours course lasting three years will be inferior in status 
—and rightly so—to a special honours course lasting four years. 
The important point to realize is that there are two classes of 
student who should not take special honours courses, those unable 
and those unwilling. The former group will be dealt with below 
under D, and here we are only interested in the latter group, which 
consists of able students who do not wish to enter upon research, 
but rather upon administration, business, grammar or technical 
school teaching, etc. Such students should follow up their degree 
course with a one-year postgraduate diploma course in such a 
subject as public administration, social science or education. Even 
now this is the course followed by a large proportion of arts 
| graduates, but rarely by scientists. One thing that will be essential 
| ifa general course followed by a postgraduate diploma is to succeed 
is that it must acquire parity of esteem with the special course. At 
present this is certainly not the case, partly because far too many 
universities consider that only students ‘not good enough’ for the 
special course should be directed into the general course, and partly 
because of the not entirely satisfactory nature of some of the post- 
graduate diploma courses. The simplest answer to this rather 
intangible problem may well be the abolition of the names ‘Special’ 
' and ‘General’. All the better students would then take a four year 
| course and choose their subjects of study according to their interests 
| from a large list available. The courses of some would be more 
specialized, those of others more general, but there would be no 
clear-cut division between these. 

C. Those wishing to teach mainly in secondary modern schools 
would take the postgraduate educational year as their third year. 
Their reward should be a B.Ed., but not a B.Sc. The introduction 
| of the B.Ed. does not of course form an essential part of the scheme. 
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On the other hand, when a student has been at university for three 
years and passed his examinations, he deserves a degree and not 
just a diploma. The B.Ed. should be of pass standard only, honouy 
being reserved for three year courses primarily in the subject of 
education. 

D. Pass degree. Those that had failed the examination at the 
end of their second year, should be allowed to re-take it, augmented 
by one or two extra papers, after a further year and be awarded, 
B.Sc. Pass degree. It may be thought that their achievement is hardly 
worthy of a degree at all, but this is not so. It should be comparabk 
to at least a pass in the London B.Sc. General (Old Regulations), 

E. It is common in most universities to terminate the courses 
of some students as the result of failure in the examination at the 
end of the first year. Some at least of these might be allowed to 
proceed to the B.Sc. Pass degree and thus spread the work of the 
normal second year over most of their second and third years. 

F. An exciting possibility would be the bringing in of some of 
the ideas of the Diploma in Technology. One of the great disadvan. 
tages of present schemes is that there is no possibility of transfer 
between degree and Dip.Tech., so that a student has to make up his 
mind once and for all at the age of 18. With the kind of course in 
which the student spends alternatively six months in college and 
sixth months in industry this is probably inevitable, but with the 
full-time course it is not. There the first two years are spent in 
college, a third in industry and a final year in college. This is not 
the place to discuss the relative advantages and disadvantages of 
full-time and thin sandwich Dip.Tech. courses, but since it has been 


suggested that a full-time course is not really very different fromy 
an orthodox degree course, it should be stated that in this College, | 
which has run both kinds for a number of years, we have not found} 
this to be so, although there is naturally considerable overlap with} 


the degree courses in the first one or two years. In physics we have 
run a full-time sandwich course side by side with an internal 
London special degree course (and never the two must meet!) and 
this has convinced me that there should be little difficulty in running 
the courses in common for the first two years. Thus a course com 
bining study and practical training, of the type outlined fits perfectly 
into our suggested scheme and, needless to say, it should lead to 
a B.Sc.(Tech.). 


It may be useful to indicate the professions to which the variow > 
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threep qualifications might lead. The B.Sc. (Special) should in many cases 
d noth be followed by postgraduate research and lead to posts in univer- 
noun} sities. colleges of advanced technology and in the scientific officer 
ct off class, and to positions in industrial reseach and eventually manage- 
ment. Some of its holders may also find their way into school 
at the teaching. The B.Sc. (Tech.) overlaps very largely with this, but there 
ente(y Would be a stronger bias towards industry than for the B.Sc. 
ded af (Special). The B.Sc. (General) by itself would be suitable for 
rardly experimental officers and also for many posts in industrial develop- 
rable) ment and research; supplemented by a postgraduate year it would 
ions),|, be the normal qualification for management and administration, as 
yurses}, Well as for teaching. Lastly we come to the B.Sc. (Pass). This would 
it they admirably fill the gap between present degree courses and such 
ed tof qualifications as H.N.C., which is far too large, and it might help 
of thep to alleviate the shortage of good technicians in industry and institu- 
: tions of higher education. Such men would probably not be satisfied 
ne off With the pay and status of many present technicians, but neither 
dvan-{ should many present technicians. 

nsferf If we now look back at the criticisms listed earlier, we find that 
ip his) Most of them have been at least partially met. A boy needs no more 
se inf than two A-levels in his speciality at school, and it is to be hoped 
> ani} that long before a student at university sinks, he has been trans- 
h the) ferred to shallower waters. After the first two years staff will be 
nt in) dealing with much more homogeneous groups of students than is 
s not) Common now and will be able to pitch their standards accordingly. 
es of The top half, it is hoped, will at the end of four years have acquired 
been |) @ broadly based scientific education and a firm grasp of their special 
from}, Subject. With the special degree they should be ready for research, 
llege, with the general degree equally for wider fields. 













ound}, The only criticism not touched upon concerns the one-sidedness 
with}, of the scientist. If this scheme should lead to a real reduction in 
havef. the pressure on specialized sixth form curricula and if then admis- 





ernalp, Sion tutors in science took some interest in the applicant’s achieve- 
) andy Ments in the humanities, the problem might become less acute. In 
aning) 24dition a programme in the humanities and the social sciences, 
com, Such as is common in American universities and in Dip.Tech. 
fectlyp) Courses in this country could and should be included in our scheme. 
ad tof. Is the proposed scheme more suited to one university than 
| another? At first sight it appears that the less popular universities 
are in greater need of it, for universities that reject nine applicants 
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out of ten can surely select with sufficient accuracy to ensure that 
most of their students are fit and willing to take special honours 
courses. The sad but well known fact is that this is not so and that 
all universities have their fair proportion of Thirds and failures. 
This is particularly noticeable in London where the Colleges are 


much sought after, but the so-called Institutions with Recognized f 


Teachers (alias the Polytechnics), which offer the same internal 
degrees, much less so. Three years later, when the students have 
taken the same examinations, colleges and institutions alike pro 
duce excellent Firsts and dismal failures, with the colleges naturally 
producing rather more Firsts and rather less failures. The simple 
fact is that no method of selection at entry employed at present is 
of very much use, and it seems quite possible that none ever will be. 
Furthermore, students have an awkward habit of changing their 
minds, and if university education is to mean anything at all, they 
should be encouraged to do so. Great flexibility in the choice of 
subjects combined with ease of transfer throughout a substantial 
part of the university course is then the only efficient and the only 
humane way. 


Note: Since this article was written, the reports of the Home 
Universities Conference 19604 and of the Gulbenkian Educa 


tional Discussion 1960° have appeared. Parts of these reports 
deal with matters complementary to those raised here, in that they 
concentrate more on how to avoid over-specialization and build up 
general courses, while the present article stresses the need for 
extreme flexibility of courses and ease of transfer between them 
and outlines methods which might achieve this aim. 
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II. THE PRESENT SITUATION 


J.C. BF. LITFTILEwoonp 


Lecturer in English, the University of Bristol: formerly in the 
Department of Extra-Mural Studies, University of Leeds 


Ir, as I was trying to suggest in the first part of this article, 
Professor Briggs’s account of the cultural situation, or of the 
more important aspects of it for the adult-tutor as he reconsiders his 
function in the national life, is so unsatisfactory, what are the 


‘| realities he is ignoring and what the proper function? The questions 


| are the more worth asking in that something like his account seems 
' to be pretty generally accepted. The answers sketched below are 
those of a literature-tutor, and, whatever their other inadequacies, 
| they will certainly need to be qualified in the light of non-literary 
| activities in adult-education; but, as I shall have occasion to point 
out, the report of the literature-tutor has a significance for adult- 
education as a whole. 

It is, apparently, not so well known as one had supposed, that an 
ever higher proportion of former grammar-school pupils and an 
ever lower proportion of people who left school at fourteen or earlier 
are attending the adult-classes arranged by universities. Of the 
thousand students attending grant-aided Extension classes run by the 
University of Leeds in a recent year, more than four hundred had 
taken either a university or a training-college or a technical-college 
course, and a further three hundred had remained at school until 
the age of sixteen or more. Many were teachers. This is a national 
trend, and not only in Extension work, and what it amounts to for 
my present purpose is that most adult-students are already in touch 
| with Professor Briggs’s ‘higher culture’. They already take The 
| Observer and they already have opinions about ‘mass culture’, even 
| if, like Professor Briggs, some of them also have their ‘favourite 


‘| comic strips’ and ‘shows’. 


» There is of course, a solid minority of adult students that does 
‘— not (to keep the same shorthand) take The Observer, but as things 
| are going it is likely that this minority will shrink. The likelihood is, 
» no doubt, something that the organizers of adult-education should 
' work to defeat; a system of adult-education that loses touch with 
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the great body of the nation—the former pupils of secondary. 
modern schools—fails, it may be said, to justify itself. And there is 
much to be said for the view that the main effort of the organizers of 
adult-education should now be turned on ‘vocational’ courses with 
the aim of making them ‘educational’—humanly formative. There is 
of course already a great deal of such work afoot, but not as much 
as there might be. But the reason for extending that sort of work 
is not that it is indefensible to increase the number of adult students 
who were fairly or very successful at school. The W.E.A. Report, 
Aspects of Adult Education, suggests that ‘there are unfulfilled 
responsibilities and even dangers when adult educational provision 
either largely reinforces school education or becomes a self-per- 
petuating activity with like people recruiting like people’. The 
report does not go on to specify the dangers or to explain fully why 
it is better to run a course in, say, philosophy for people who do 
not know whether they are interested in it than to run one for 
people who are, and the absence of explanation is regrettable, 
because any attempt to explain would have forced into the open 
the fundamental question raised by Professor Briggs’s lecture— 
what is the function of adult education at the present time. True, 
the report does claim to base its case for ‘developing adult 
educational activities for people who in present circumstances are 
uninterested in them’ on what it calls ‘a general view of society f 
(and on ‘a confidence in the inherent capacities of the ordinary 
individual’) but the case and the view remain very ‘general’— 
general enough to exclude all consideration of how ‘mass’ and 
‘higher’ culture are related; the report seems to assume, as Pro 
fessor Briggs does, that the relation can be expressed as a simple 
antithesis, and that, once a student has been transferred from one 
to the other, by the agency either of adult-ducation or of his school 
ing, he can be safely left to the ‘higher’ environment for his 
further formation. It does not need arguing, of course, that one of 
the functions of adult-education must be to do in the intellectual 
sphere what the Salvation Army does in the moral (though it is not 
clear that this is a job for the universities). The question is: what, as 
things are, and are likely to be for some time, should be its larger, 
inclusive function. 

And as things are and are likely to be for some time, most adult 
students are in touch with the higher culture. This does not mean— 
it is necessary to insist—that they are in touch with some 
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thing that exists outside the domain of ‘mass civilization’. The 
cultural situation is, and has been for several decades, one in which 
the institutions and organs and the spokesmen (an appropriate term 
if we consider Professor Briggs’s lecture) of the higher culture are 
themselves caught up in the process by which the values of the 
humane tradition are being ingested into the language of mass 
publicity. It was, in part, as a reminder that this is so, that I thought 
Professor Briggs’s lecture worth discussing at some length, but some 
further illustration is now required—illustration of some of the ways 
in which the involvement of the ‘higher’ in ‘mass’ culture forces 
itself on the attention of the adult-tutor. 

Consider, then, some of the recent events connected with D. H. 
Lawrence—events that have the advantage, for my present purpose, 
of being fresh in everyone’s memory. 

‘A landmark in publishing’ commented a provincial newspaper 
on the publication by Penguin Books of the full text of Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover, reminding us of the headline with which John 
Bull greeted the first edition: ‘A landmark in evil.’ There has 
evidently been a great change, but a change in what? Lawrence is 
being acclaimed, we all know now that Women in Love is one of the 
world’s great novels, and later writers have him to thank for making 
it possible for them to deal more freely with human relationships. 
; But what Lawrence has to be thanked for is not that he prepared 
the way for Room at the Top and Saturday Night and Sunday 
Morning. If my irony is thought too coarse. let the reader consider, 
first, the Lawrence who is a current name in what one may call the 
upper regions of ‘mass culture’—the culture that speaks on the 
| cover of the Great Pan edition of Saturday Night and Sunday 
Morning: ‘A novel of today with a freshness and a raw fury that 
“makes Room at the Top look like a vicarage tea-party”. Daily 
Telegraph. Filmed by Woodfall Productions starring Albert 
Finney [seen watching his bed-mate remove her underwear]... 
“Thirty years have passed since D. H. Lawrence’s proletarian 
hero” Lady Chatterley’s lover—‘shook the bookshops. Now, from 
the country, comes a new author with a hero who might have 
startled Lawrence himself!” Sunday Express.’ Together with this, 
let the reader consider the Lawrence who has been acclaimed at 
the level of the higher journalism. The Guardian, reporting the 
opening of the exhibition of Lawrence’s manuscripts and paintings 
| at Nottingham University in June 1960, complained that the 
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visiting lecturer, intent on discussing Lawrence’s changed staty 
as a creative artist, had disregarded the more important change, 
and the real point of the exhibition, which was that Lawrence; 
battle against prudery on behalf of frankness about sex had now 
been won. And for evidence of Lawrence’s triumphant arrival the 
report drew its readers’ attention, without intending irony, to thf 
Twentieth Century Fox film of Sons and Lovers, just then having 
its ‘world premiere’ in Nottingham. To acclaim Lawrence in thos 
terms is to make him the voice of the civilization he condemned. 
A certain kind of ‘frankness’, the kind that goes with a highly 
developed sense of not being a prude—of being ‘emancipated’ 
is certainly present in Lawrence, present as the expression of an 
attitude to sex and to life which he finds repugnant and believe 
to be deadly. It is one of the first things one would mention if 
asked to say what were the elements of modern civilization he 
knew were lethal to all he valued. To celebrate him thus is to make 
him, as the subsequent events have done, ‘the author of Lad) 
Chatterley’s Lover’—though even in that novel the attitude to sex 
represented by the terms of The Guardian’s acclaim is, plainly 
enough, an enemy. Of what writer could it be said more truly than 
of Lawrence that his work disturbs if anything can, the complacency 
of the cult of ‘frankness’ and freedom’? But the significance of his 
‘arrival’, as this is seen through the higher journalism, is that, 
victoriously frank and uninhibited himself, he has opened the way 
for our latter-day triumphs of freedom and frankness about set. 
Whatever the supercilious highbrow might say, this, one gathered, 
was what the great majority of Lawrence’s fellow-countrymen took, 
and rightly took, to be the point of according him a posthumous 
welcome home in 1960. Thus the voice of the ‘higher culture’ 
helping to assimilate Lawrence into the world of film blurb, 
harmonizes with ‘mass culture’, the only discordant note being the 
one The Guardian makes a point of drowning when it dismisses 4 
eccentric and uncalled-for an attempt to define the conditions and 
difficulties of intelligently appraising an art that disturbs some o 
the fundamental assumptions and beliefs of the civilization the 
appraiser is part of. Much of what passes for the higher cultur 
works to the same end as mass culture, and is itself bent, in Arnold’ 
words, on ‘crying down criticism as the voice of an insignificant, 
over-fastidious minority’. Professor Briggs’s two cultures are moft 
accurately regarded as, in some at any rate of their manifestations 
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two stages of a single, if large and complex, process of levelling- 
down. 

But, though the suction downwards is very strong, our superior 
daily and weekly papers would find it very much less so, if at 
another, crucial stage in the process, resistance were not so often so 
' weak. Reviewing Mr. G. Hough’s The Dark Sun: a study of D. H. 
Lawrence, in The Cambridge Review, Mr. W. W. Robson was 
moved to comment: 


It is not merely that, when we compare [Mr. Hough’s] book with that 
of the critic he admires, we see that it has no conscious controlling 
intention; it is not merely that no one who has read Leavis’s chapters 
on The Rainbow and Women in Love will get anything fresh out of 
Mr. Hough’s. The main charge to be urged against The Dark Sun is 
that. with all its grafting on of ‘helpful criticism’ of Lawrence the 
novelist, it incorporates, without seemingly any qualms about com- 
patibility with that criticism, the old conventional judgment on 
Lawrence which it was the purpose of that criticism to refute. 


And again: 


... in the process of getting Lawrence rangé, he contrives to give the 
impression of thrusting the subject out of the way. He has produced 
what professorial critics like to call, approvingly, a ‘balanced estimate’; 
and, whatever his intentions, it has turned out to be what ‘balanced 
estimates’ so often turn out to be: the reduction, the revision, and finally 
the repression of a subversive writer in the interests of a fundamental 
conventionality. 


It has always been possible, I take it, for critics to make a show 
of securing recognition for what is great in great artists while 
actually ‘reducing, revising and repressing’ them. But a critic who 
does that in our day becomes part of a massively powerful progress 
of ‘reduction’, strengthening it and in return receiving strength—in 
the sense of success and influence—from it. In doing what Mr. 
Robson says he is doing, Mr. Hough makes it easier for the news- 
paper journalists, in their turn, to combine an acclaim with the 
‘rejection’ of the writer acclaimed. Mr. Robson made reference to 
the fact that most of Mr. Hough’s reviewers, like Mr. Hough, had 
accepted his ‘old conventional judgment’ as being compatible with 
the criticism from which Mr. Hough derived his estimate of Women 

in Love and The Rainbow. Thus, a book that turned the ‘subver- 
| sive’ Lawrence into something that could be painlessly assimilated 
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by that which he wrote to subvert was established as the work of 
‘major’ and ‘permanent’ criticism (as the Spectator reviewer, Mr, 
John Holloway put it) that gives us the essential Lawrence. The 
higher journalism had once more, in the name of the best literature 
and criticism, insulated its public from both. 

These are matters of more than merely literary significance, 
and they have their bearing on the work of all, or most adult-tutors, 
not just on the work of the literature-tutor. In collaborating with 
mass culture to ‘reduce’ Lawrence, the higher culture is caught up 
in the process of the debasement of language which schoolboys 
have for decades learnt to recognize in the English of advertisement. 
copy (a process that can be studied in the recent history of such 
words as ‘reverence’ and ‘tenderness’). The debasement of language, 
or confusion of values, represented in any edition of (say)-The 
Sunday Times—and illustrated, with the clarity of paradigm, in that 
paper’s recent series of articles on the 99 Great Books of our Time’, 
introduced by the author of Room at the Top—: is something that 
every tutor, whether in literature or in history or in international 
relations or in criminology, has to regard as the enemy of all his 
efforts, since it is destroying the ‘health’, in Pound’s much-quoted 
phrase, ‘of the very matter of thought itself’. An environment of 
that kind, in which even the occasional good review and useful 
article lose much of their value, is not one to which the student 
should be abandoned. 

These commonplaces about the involvement of the higher culture 
in ‘mass civilization—commonplaces of which the reader will 
readily be able to substitute his own illustrations for mine—need to 
be repeated because they are effectively present, it seems, neither to 
Professor Briggs’s mind nor to the minds of some other influential 
commentators on the cultural situation. Indeed, there is good reason 
for saying that the higher culture as a whole thinks of itself, as 
Professor Briggs thinks of it, as being untouched, intellectually and 
spiritually, by the forces at work in mass culture; or rather, it 
thinks of itself as being attacked from outside its walls, not as 
suffering from a ‘general infection’. Consider, for example, the 
reception of Mr. Hoggart’s The Uses of Literacy. The author him- 
self described his subject, accurately enough, as ‘changes in work: 
ing-class culture during the last thirty or forty years, in particular 
as they are being encouraged by mass publications’. His reviewers, 
however—for example, J. F. C. Harrison in the New Statesman 
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and Raymond Williams in Essays in Criticism—helped to launch 
the book on its extremely successful career in terms which implied 
a very different account of what Mr. Hoggart’s subject was. 
What his reviewers stressed, explicitly or otherwise, was the com- 
prehensiveness of his treatment of ‘the debasement of our standards 
and behaviour’ (as his blurb had it): he had ‘extended the range’ 
of earlier discussions of ‘debasement’. The reviewers gave the 
impression that Mr. Hoggart had so handled his subject as to 
incorporate, in one way or another, the main findings and argu- 
ments of earlier writers on the theme of cultural decline in this 
country; they in effect presented the book as the one to go to for 
such enlightenment on the advance of mass civilization as is so far 
available—and that, one discovers from conversation with one’s 
adult-students, is how the book was taken. Viewed in this light 
its success is disquieting; it means that the ‘Pelican’ public, or the 
public that goes to the better Sunday papers for guidance in 
cultural matters, can, while strengthened by the book in their 
sense that the forces of mass-civilization are debasing the national 
life and ought to be checked, remain totally unaware of the 
operation of those forces on their own Sunday reading-matter and 
of the grounds for saying that any serious attempt to exercise such 
a check—any that could have the least chance of success—would 
have to address itself first and foremost to the ‘debasement of our 
standards’ carried on there, at the level of the higher journalism. 


| Mr. Hoggart himself wrote: 
will § 


It often seems to me that many of the people who do know something 
of the process described here have too easy a tolerance towards it. 
There are many who feel that they ‘Know all the arguments about 
cultural debasement’, and yet can take it all remarkably easily .. . I 
wonder how often this ease arises from the fact that, though they may 
know all the arguments, they do not really know the material, are not 
closely and consistently acquainted with mass-produced entertain- 
ment which daily visits most people. In this way is is possible to live 
in a sort of clever man’s paradise, without any real notion of the force 
of the assault outside. 


If the ‘clever men’ of our higher culture ‘who know all the arguments 
about cultural debasement and yet can take it all remarkably easily’ 
are to be described as living in a fool’s paradise, the reason for so 
describing them that needs to be stressed is not the one Mr. Hoggart 
gives; it is that they have ‘no real notion of the force of the assault’ 
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inside—that they have forgotten, for whatever reason, those of the 
arguments’ which bear on the state of their own higher culture and 
its involvement—social-economic and spiritual-intellectual—in mags 
culture. The Uses of Literacy is itself open to the criticism that it 
fails to take its opportunities to cure its readers of that amnesia. 
Its success is symptomatic of the condition it is widely supposed 
to have made us more keenly aware of. 

That many adult-students, and in some places a large majority of 
them, are already in touch with the higher culture; that the quality 
of the higher culture is intimately affected by the forces at work in 
mass culture; that the organs and institutions of the higher culture 
are caught up in the processes of mass culture; that the higher 
culture is for the most part unaware of this its involvement in the 
large movement of democratic-industrial civilization (the unaware. 
ness being itself, of course, a manifestation of the involvement)— 
these, for the adult-tutor, are the important facts of the present 
situation, these the considerations which ought to shape his concep 
tion of the function of adult-education at the present time. But, in 
the nature of the case, a conception so shaped will not readily 
recommend itself to majority opinion in adult-education. The reason 
for rejecting it that is likely to be most often heard is that sucha 
conception rests on an absurdly unrealistic estimate of the level of 
work attainable by the students in adult classes—not to speak of 
the capacities of tutors. Have even the best of our students and 
tutors—it will be objected—good grounds for feeling superior to 
the week-end reviewing done by dons and other higher journalists? 
Granted that our week-end culture may have grave deficiencies and 
may be related to mass culture in the kind of way indicated here, § 
isn’t it, for all but the tiniest minority of adult students, mor 
intelligent and discriminating than anything else in their world? 
Are we to teach them to run before they can walk? And even a 
reader who sympathized with the present argument might feed 
bound to ask: Is it the tutor himself, all alone, who is to create the 
formative climate of thought and feeling, to generate from his own 
resources the higher than ‘higher’ standards that, in giving the 
students access to the best that has been thought and said in the 
world, shall emancipate them from mass-civilization? What are the 
more than personal means available to him by which he can release 
them from their dependence on week-end culture and enable them 
to profit from such help as it can be made to yield? Where is to be 
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found the higher-than-higher environment into which he can 
transplant them? 

To this last one could only reply: Where indeed! Since we have 
no institutions or organs in which critical standards find their 
effective expression, the tutor is indeed thrown back on his own 
resources as he tries to avoid becoming merely another of what Mr. 
Hoggart—in one of the places in The Uses of Literacy I had in mind 
a moment ago when I referred to his missed opportunities—calls 
‘the multitude of contradictory voices . . . the voices which say, ‘Ah, 
but it all depends .. . .” or “These are only statistics’, ‘This is only 
emotive language’. . . . The last clear sign-posts begin to disappear. 
_.. Mr. Hoggart is discussing the difficulties of his working-class 
intellectuals as they undergo their bewildering initiation into the 
higher culture, but he appears not to understand the full import of 
the phenomenon he is describing, which cannot be explained except 
by the analysis of the higher culture he does not do. Some of his 
readers will have been reminded, by the sentences of his I have just 
quoted, of the following passage from the essay Mass Civilization 
and Minority Culture, by F. R. Leavis, written nearly thirty years 
before: 

There seems to be every reason to believe that the average cultivated 

person of a century ago was a very much more competent reader than 

his modern representative. Not only does the modern dissipate himself 
upon so much more reading of all kinds: the task of acquiring dis- 
crimination is much more difficult. A reader who grew up with 

Wordsworth moved among a limited set of signal: (so to speak): the 

variety was not overwhelming. So he was able to acquire discrimina- 

tion as he went along. But the modern is exposed to a concourse of 
signals so bewildering in their variety and number that, unless he is 
especially gifted or especially favoured, he can hardly begin to dis- 
criminate. Here we have the plight of culture in general. The land- 
marks have shifted, multiplied and crowded upon one another, the 
distinctions and dividing lines have blurred away, the boundaries are 
gone, and the arts and literatures of different countries and periods have 
flowed together, so that, if we revert to the metaphor of ‘language’ for 

culture, we may, to describe it, adapt the sentence in which Mr. T. S. 

Eliot describes the intellectual situation: “When there is so much to be 

known, when there are so many fields of knowledge in which the same 

words are used with different meanings, when everyone knows a little 
about a great many things, it becomes increasingly difficult for anyone 
to know whether he knows what he is talking about or not.’ 

We ought not, then, to be surprised that now, when a strong current 
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of criticism is needed as never before, there should hardly be in 
England a cultivated public large enough to support a serious critical 
organ. 


The situation described there is still, in the ’sixties, ‘the plight of 
culture in general’. Such good reviews and articles as the adult. 
student comes across in her week-end reading can do little to reduce 
the confusing variety of ‘signals’ of which they form part and to 
which her tutor, ‘unless he is especially gifted or especially 
favoured’, is not much less helplessly ‘exposed’ than she is. 
(Recent additions to an Extra-mural library I looked round 
included two copies of Laurie Lee’s Cider with Rosie—a sort of 
Vogue classic—and much else of the kind.) It is in leaving intact 
our students’ respects for the higher journalism, not in trying to 
educate it out of them, that we ask too much of them—ask them to 
run before they can walk. If the training-college and grammar- 
school teachers and other professional people who attend Extension 
courses cannot be counted on to see for themselves that Alan 
Sillitoe, for example, is not a significant novelist, the reason is not 
that they are stupid but that they have never had an opportunity to 
unlearn the deference to the higher culture that their formal educa- 
tion will have done so much to foster. That environment has pre- 
vented them from acquiring the beginnings of discrimination. How 
can they be sure—even those of them, it is painful to have to admit, 
who wrote essays on the great English novelists for their university 
and training-college tutors—that a best-seller such as Saturday Night 
and Sunday Morning (which exists below the level at which a book 
becomes discussible as literature) is not a good novel? Or that a 
solemn comparison of Look Back in Anger with Hamlet— 
even one that stressed the differences—would be ridiculous? Or 
that when an Extra-mural Department arranges a week-end course 
for the purpose of comparing C. P. Snow and D. H. Lawrence as 
novelists (‘form and content’) the framework of such a course will 
itself make against profitable discussion? The only certainty the 
higher environment is likely to have engendered in them is that the 
spirit in which such questions are asked is to be condemned as 
arrogant and dogmatic. 

But between using the weekly meeting to deliver a two-hour 
allocution, and surrendering to the ethos of the Sunday review- 
pages, there are of course other possibilities, though they are 
unlikely to be fully realized in many places, the state of criticism 
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being what it is. If, as Professor Briggs and Mr. Williams and Mr. 
Groombridge and the other commentators on adult-education 
insist, the adult-tutor should go in for humility, the humility he 
ought to have is not the kind they recommend. They recommend 
him to rehearse the democratic vow not to ‘patronize or 
condescend’; to keep reminding himself that since his students can 
do some things better than he can, he ought to respect them; to 
reflect that, while he perhaps is clever, they perhaps are wise. But 
the humility proper to the tutor will be a matter of his allegiance 
to ai impersonal authority—the authority represented by the 
demands of ‘the common pursuit of true judgement’. As one of a 
community of colleagues—not only in adult-education of course— 
acknowledging this impersonal bond, he has to presume to enter 
into a kind of relationship with his students which it is perhaps 
permissible to describe by adapting some words from The Calendar 
of Modern Letters: 
... the readers of a paper have their share in the formation of its 
individuality, though it may be designed in the first place with some 
imagined kind of reader in the foreground. As this hypothesis is 
corrected by the reality, the balance of sympathies and antipathies is 
adjusted into an unpredictable harmony. 
Though the presumption will no doubt be judged immense, I cannot 
see what other approach can be made by a tutor who takes his work 
seriously. The members of the class ‘have their share in the forma- 
tion of its individuality’, though the tutor plans the work and designs 
his remarks ‘with some imagined kind of reader in the foreground’ 
—the reader who knows what the standards of criticism are. It will 
perhaps be said, with a certain grim amusement, by some of those 
who have worked in adult-education, that the testing of the hypo- 
thesis by reality is likely to resemble less an adjustment than a 
collapse—the total collapse of a pretension utterly at odds with 
the extra-mural facts of life. But good work can be done, profitable 
to all or most of the members of the class, if the tutor can rely on the 
regular attendance of just one or two students who are at once 
sufficiently perceptive to be capable of endorsing—and so of 
qualifying or rejecting—a clearly argued critical case, and serious 
enough to respond to the appeal to the ‘impersonal centre’ in them- 
selves. The collaboration which, if he is plainly disinterested and not 
in the game for himself, he can presently begin to count on from 
those two, can establish a tone and an ethos which it can do nothing 
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but good to the rest of the class to be adjacent to and take the feel of, 
His responsibilities to the class as a whole do not end there, of 
course, and the extremely difficult task remains of securing some 
sort of genuine participation from the less intelligent class-members; 
but once the essential, impersonal conditions of civilized exchange 
have, in the way indicated, been established, and a community thus 
born, it becomes possible for the values of literature to be mediated 
into the life and lives of the group by means other than that of 
literary-critical discussion. It is in place here to say that the setting. 
up, by some of the universities, of adult-education centres where 
classes can have meals together, is much to be applauded, and I will 
risk expressing the heretical view that it is more important to make 
use of such opportunities that to exact written-work from each and 
every member of the class. 

But in an England in which critical standards have no effective 
voice little enough can be expected even of this sort of work; the 
tutor has to do too much on his own. Adult-education, as education 
generally, remains caught up in the developments of civilization 
which have long since made it a normal and educationally unexcep- 
tionable practice for our B.Litt. and Ph.D. tutors to treat their 
students to cider with Rosie or similar beverages. It is not a body of 
doctrine or set of convictions about educational aims and methods 
that sympathizers with the point of view of this article will think 
of themselves as up against (though it is still possible to hear 
defended such notions about the training of discrimination as that a 
taste for the vicious is best eradicated by showing what richer 
satisfactions the bad has to offer than the very bad, the not-so-bad 
than the bad, and so on); rather, it is the amnesia I referred to 
earlier, in connection with Mr. Hoggart’s book and its reception, 
that is the enemy—an unconsciousness of the drift of civilization, 
of being carried along. And this inattention to what is happening in 
our midst is what Professor Briggs’s pamphlet, together with a good 
deal else that one hears and reads in the world of adult-education, 
both exemplifies and helps to increase. 


Little 
aspec 
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A comment on Mr. Littlewood’s articles follows from Mr. Rich- 
ard Hoggart. Professor Asa Briggs will comment in the next issue. 

Thank you for suggesting that I might comment on Mr. J. C. F. 
Littlewood’s article (“The Present Situation’) in which he discusses 
aspects of mass culture today and, in his latter half, their implica- 
tions for adult tutors. 

I could naturally argue about one or two emphases in Mr. Little- 
wood’s early references to my The Uses Of Literacy. But this 
would be of little importance. I agree with his general case and 
have put it myself—I think with equal force—in several lectures. 
In my experience, you learn a lot about your own limitations if you 
reread a book some time after you have finally produced it. My 
only other comment here is this: The Uses Of Literacy came out 
almost five years ago and since then I have published a number 
of articles trying to put, and to illustrate, the kind of argument 
which is inadequately put in the book (for instance, articles dis- 
cussing ways in which mass culture or ‘processed’ culture runs right 
through our various cultural activities, and so makes the normal 
classifications into ‘high’, ‘middle’ and ‘low’ increasingly mislead- 
ing). I have no right to expect Mr. Littlewood to have read these 
pieces, of course; but naturally I am sorry that he seems not to 
have noticed the attempt at a better hold on the problems. 

In the second part of his article Mr. Littlewood puts well the 
preparatory points about the work of a literature tutor in adult 
education, in the light of his examination of mass culture. He is 
surely right, for example, to say that many adult students (and 
tutors) will happily attack mass culture as though it does not affect 
them, whilst failing to see that their own taste for ‘high’ culture 
is also often ‘processed’. I do not think these arguments will be 
new to some tutors in adult education; and these tutors already 
try to work in the light of them. Still, the points need making 
again and again, since they are not accepted by many other tutors 
or by most people who make policy in adult education today. The 
latter especially, I agree with Mr. Littlewood, often have very 
different ideas about the place of adult education in this kind of 
society. These ideas could well reduce the critical questioning within 
adult education and make it a support, or lubricant, to mass 
society. 

I hope that Mr. Littlewood will now write a third and fourth 
article, for at least two subjects arise immediately from his rather 
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general second half here. One article would be a close critical 
examination of the assumptions behind so much current adult 
education policy. If he leaves his statements as they are now, they 
will either be largely ignored or will seem to be answered by other 
general statements. Second, Mr. Littlewood ought to make the 
discussion more precise by arguing in detail about what should and 
should not be done in the actual work of running an adult class, | 
am not being fussy here. I am trying to get the argument below 
the level at which we do not really engage one another, because 
we have not been particular enough. Let me give one example 
from Mr. Littlewood’s own article. He says at one point: ‘the set- 
ting-up, by some universities, of adult-education centres where 
classes can have meals together, is much to be applauded, and | 
will risk the heretical view that it is more important to have use of 
such opportunities than to exact written work from each and every 
member of the class’. 

But this is hardly a ‘heretical’ statement, except perhaps in parts 
of the West Riding. In discussions about adult education there is 
much vague talk about the primary value of ‘a sense of commun- 
ity’; and this claim is often used so as to weaken the very claim 
which Mr. Littlewood makes above all—that adult education 
ought to be strenuously critical and demanding. Conversely some 
people seem to think that strenuousness requires a grim environ- 
ment, and are fearful that ‘meals together’ or brighter premises 
will encourage dilettantism. Mr. Littlewood must know that, if he 
is not to increase this muddle, he ought to define more exactly his 
own conception of a ‘sense of community’ and its relation to 
strenuous effort. 

Similarly, the value and purpose of written work in adult educa- 
tion is much misunderstood. There are those who would give it 
little place (for fear it frightens off the students and prevents them 
ifrom acquiring a ‘sense of community’). There are those who 
define written work too narrowly (one formal essay per student per 
week); and defend it so strongly that they seem to fear adult 
education would lose its intellectual respectability if it did not 
demand written work of this kind. 

Mr. Littlewood’s contrast, in the sentence I have quoted, is 
clearly misleading; indeed, it has the confusing smartness of that 
pseudo-intellectual writing which he has earlier attacked. 

If he is going to help clear the air Mr. Littlewood should, as | 
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have said, try to define better a good ‘sense of community’. He 
should also say in much more detail where he stands in the argu- 
ment about written work. Rightly, he seems to reject those who 
insist on it as a stylized regular chore. But he should be able to 
guess what comfort his quoted formulation will give to those who 
would rather not make any demands for writing on the students. 
Presumably he does ask his students to commit their thoughts to 
paper? If not, he seems to be tying one hand behind his back, in 
his efforts to acquire that critical questioning which it is his central 
purpose to advocate in adult education. Presumably, therefore, he 
in fact is flexible, adjusts the form and the incidence of written 
work to the individual needs of each student at different stages in 
the life of a class, and to the changes in the development of the 
class as a community—but also tries to ensure that it shall make 
demands, shall assist a better hold on thought and feeling? 

R. HoGGart. 











GENERAL LINGUISTICS AND ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE STUDIES 


R. B. LE PAGE 
Professor of English, University of Malaya in Kuala Lumpur 


THE article by Mr. W. Haas, ‘General Linguistics in Universities 
Studies’ (in Universities Quarterly for February, 1960), was of great 
interest to me; I should like to take the discussion further, bein 
concerned particularly with linguistics as a frame of reference for 
English language studies. Mr. Haas instances as an example of 
the need for linguistic training the very poor results obtained by 
children taking an English grammar test, and he is right to do s0. 
The reaction of most educationists of my acquaintance to this 
situation has been to advocate the entire abandonment of grammar 
teaching; and I have found it useless trying to persuade them 
of the error of their ways since they themselves have had no 
linguistic training and do not understand the meaning of the word 
‘grammar’. Nor is this situation likely to be changed in the nea 
future, since the ‘more or less vague awareness’ of linguistic 
advances which Mr. Haas mentions does not, with one or two 
honourable and outstanding exceptions, appear to have reached the 
English departments of British universities at all. Seen from abroad, 
the situation with regard to English language studies in Great Britain 
generally is ludicrous. Henry Sweet’s own university remembers 
him almost solely as the author of an Anglo-Saxon grammar. The 
new Oxford regulations relating to the study of English philology 
do indeed nod in his direction: ‘candidates will be expected to show 
such knowledge of general grammatical and linguistic principles 
and of phonetics as is necessary for the study of these subjects’. The 
implication is very strong, I think, that a little of such knowledge 
goes a long way; certainly there is no recognition here of the fact 
that a sound knowledge of linguistics is the only possible theoretical 
foundation on which philology can build if it is not to go sadly 
astray. It is as if intending chemists were being told that some 
acquaintance with theories of molecular structure would be helpful. 

While at the University College of the West Indies I had a num 
ber of English language graduates warmly recommended to me from 
various British universities, for lectureships in that subject; we wert 
never able to appoint any of them since they had had no training 
which would have enabled them to cope with the linguistic situation 
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there. Books on English language written in England have mostly 
a quaint, old-fashioned air. It is not only that they are amateur; 
more important, many of the linguistic assumptions on which they 
are based have long since been questioned. It is as if Indo- 
Europeanists were still talking about an Ursprache. Almost all the 
best text-books on English Language and General Linguistics are 
American, and most of the adequately-trained research students 
and lecturers are American too. There is plenty of good linguistic 
teaching and research being done in other departments in British 
universities; why is it that most professors of English have so little 
awareness of what their colleagues are up to? 

Part of the answer, I suppose, lies in the ancient antagonism 
between the philologists and the literary critics, the former averring 
that the latter were inaccurate, the latter that the former were 
quarrelsome and dull. (There was some truth, let it be acknow- 
ledged, on both sides.) Part again lies in the distaste with which 
English philologists only superficially acquainted with American 
linguistics and seeing only the seamy side—the jargon-writing, the 
competitive empire-building, the lack of distinction between means 
and ends—view the whole subject. In doing so they fail to under- 
stand the fundamental advances in linguistics which have been 
made, both in the United States and in Europe, advances which 
give all language studies a more consistent theoretical framework 
than they formerly possessed. 

As a result of these antagonisms the language side of the English 
department in many universities has been kept as a poor relation, 
often as an ogre with which to frighten those students who 
weren’t working hard enough at their literary courses; the more 
lively students have rarely been attracted to its discipline, and 
its lecturers have therefore rarely been recruited from among the 
more lively graduates. Curiously enough it has been the philo- 
sophers who, since the war, have drawn the attention of the literary 
critics to the fact that they really should be aware of the way in 
which language works. The resultant discussion of language which 
has taken place in literature departments has been almost wholly 
concerned with semantics. In this field alone, as the philosophers 
have so lately discovered, there is need for the most rigorous 
discipline, a discipline which has been somewhat lacking in a good 
deal of the literary criticism which has evolved; moreover, 
semantics is only one part of the study of language as a complex 
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system carrying meaning. In the discussion of style, for example, 
the consideration of syntactic and ‘prosodic’ features is obviously of 
great importance; linguistic analysis provides a means whereby the 
idiosyncracies of the individual may be compared with the generalj- 
ties of the system within which, or in tension with which, he is 
working. The means by which the ‘tone of voice’ of a writer is trans. 
mitted via the printed page can be stated with rather more precision 
if one is aware of the overall relationship between speech and 
writing. 

Some knowledge of linguistics, therefore, might not go amiss even 
among the literary critics. It might on occasion save the editor of f 
Shakespeare from making a howler, and many a graduate from 
writing an angry letter to The Times. The discipline has, however, 
two even more important uses than any of these, outside the sphere 
of specialist application: it is, in my experience, one of the most 
potent instruments available with which to break down prejudice 
of class or colour or race; and it can, if properly taught, enable the 
student of literature to feel much closer to those authors he reads 
who are otherwise remote from him in time or place. 

To study the mechanics of language is to gain a most valuable in- 
sight into human behaviour. It is very rare, I think, for the linguist 
to continue to feel any kind of inferiority on account of his own 
dialect, or any superiority towards others on account of their dialect. 
This release makes him, of course, the most unsatisfactory person 
to answer the question ‘Which usage is correct?’; he ceases, by 
virtue of his training, to be prescriptive. Since the effort to be pre- 
scriptive about the language habits of others—here in Malaya, in 
the West Indies, in England, and in many other parts of the world, 
is the source of a good deal of inter-class or inter-race tension, the 
study of linguistics can in this respect do nothing but good. Even 
A. S. C. Ross’s publication of his observations on upper-class and 
non-upper-class usage (as he knew it) in England gave a healthy 
airing to a lot of English snobbisms and so helped to kill them. The 
study of Creole dialects which has been undertaken by the English 
department of the University College of the West Indies has helped 
students there, and perhaps many people outside the university who 
have followed that study with (sometimes acrimonious) interest, to 
re-establish sympathetic contact with their own roots, to overcome 
their cultural inferiority complex, to be better teachers of English 
in the schools because they no longer shun Creole like the plague, 
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and to feel a greater identity with other parts of the Caribbean 
and other parts of the English-speaking world in understanding 
that theirs is part of a common problem. I am sure that the same can 
be said of the linguistic studies which are now being carried out at, 
for example, Edinburgh, Leeds, and University College, London; 
it is certainly true for the major centres of linguistics in the United 
States. 

Here in Malaya it has been decreed that Malay shall be the sole 
national language by 1967. The Government has set up a Linguistics 
Institute to train school teachers in Malay, and a Language and 
| Literature Institute to produce a modern Malay dictionary and 
translate text-books into Malay. From the point of view of univer- 
sity linguistics these activities, though understandable and necessary, 
are one-sided; in the Arts Faculty of the University of Malaya in 
Kuala Lumpur, therefore, those departments which are concerned 
with language and literature—the departments of Malay Studies, 
Islamic Studies, Indian Studies and English—are currently trying 
to set up a common Linguistics course which will enable students 
(nearly all of whom have a multilingual background) to make 
comparative studies of the structure of two or more of the languages 
spoken here; we hope that a new department of Chinese Studies 
will co-operate. Again, especially in the case of the English depart- 
ment, the problem of where and how to recruit adequately-trained 
staff arises; it seems unlikely that we shall find our staf in England, 
and that, I think, is in many ways a pity. It is extremely fortunate 
for us that one of the present members of the department has been 
trained both in English language and literature and in linguistic 
philosophy. 

The student of literature who has an understanding of language 
can gain a sense of continuity in literature from a linguistic point of 
view which can powerfully reinforce his awareness of the continuity 
of the social, philosophical and aesthetic problems facing writers 
of all periods; in fact, it is hardly possible to gain a proper under- 
standing of these problems, particularly the aesthetic, without 
linguistic insight. Such a student will see the literature of the past 
as part of a fascinating evolutionary process in which he himself 
is involved. 

I do not wish to suggest that linguistics should replace, in English 
departments, that discipline of criticism which is essential to the 
study of literature and which has been one of the most profitable 
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developments in many of those departments in recent years. The two 
disciplines are fundamentally distinct, the one proceeding by a 
comparatively objective analysis of linguistic data, the other by an 
essentially subjective analysis of the student’s response to works of 
art, which becomes more objective as increased self-awareness, new 
knowledge and sharpened response make it so. Rather, as Mr. 
Haas has already shown, the two disciplines are complementary, | 
do wish to suggest that the potential value of a university depart 
ment of English is not being properly realized unless provision is 
made for linguistic teaching and research and that many such 
departments in Great Britain are failing sadly in this respect by 
completely ignoring a relevant field of study in which enormous 
advances have been made in the last thirty years. 

If English language studies are to return to their proper place in 
British universities it should be, as Mr. Haas rightly says, on the 
foundation of descriptive analysis. To teach philology, as is often 
done, without making it directly relevant to the human processes of 
language, is very largely a waste of time. Nor will it be very profit- 
able for universities to plan expansion into the applied field of 
‘English for foreigners’ unless the basic linguistic disciplines are 
dealt with first. 

In the West Indies we started the students off with training in 
phonetics and simple structural analysis; with that training they 
went on to describe and analyse the speech and writing of modem 
West Indians. They were then able to fit modern West Indian 
English into the general evolutionary patterns of English from 
Anglo-Saxon times to the present day. The study was fruitful, rather 
than sterile, and frequently helped to overcome the antagonism 
which the avowedly literary students felt towards historical langv 
age studies to begin with. I feel that Mr. Haas’s article should be 
given careful attention by professors of English in Great Britain, as 
well as Vice-Chancellors who are considering the plans put forward 
by their English departments for expansion. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


j Sampling the Grammar School 
IR, 

Mr. Frank Whitehead’s use of my properly inserted safeguards 
makes me appear incompetent or less than scrupulous in gathering 
and presenting material. I myself, in my book, draw attention to 
all the ‘atypicalities’ he notes, and am at pains to indicate the limits 
of my enquiry. I practise, in fact, the ‘extreme caution’ Mr. White- 
head recommends to my readers. 

Since, like Mr. Whitehead, I think nobly of the soul, I do not 
regard children as ‘sitting targets for questionnaires’. I established 
a genuine though unemphatic relationship with my seventy-two 
forms (I spent an hour with each) and hope I am not deceived in 
seeing their replies, given on the spot, as spontaneous. About one- 
third of the questions are concerned with facts. The rest, of set 
design, ‘relate to the intangibles of attitude and feeling’. Are these 
not worth searching for, and can one approach them otherwise 
than obliquely? 

‘Miss Stevens does not say how many staff questionnaires she 
distributed’. Questionnaires were given out on request, which was 
virtually confined to people who had met me personally. As it was 
impossible to see the whole staff of more than a few schools, I 
met on the average some dozen members per school. Among 
these, many young teachers, though keenly interested, were diffi- 
dent about giving their opinions. There was no pressure. In spite 
of this the final response was over 50 per cent. As my book shows, 
it was also a more representative result (in respect of age, sex, 
subject-specialisms, etc.) than I had dared to expect. 

But it is where he criticizes my argument, rather than my 
technique, that Mr. Whitehead’s distortions are damaging. ‘It may 
be doubted’, he says, ‘whether “the finest flowering of combined 
scholarship and grace” is quite the watchword we need for our 
resistance movement against manipulatively-minded technocrats’. 
Imake no such assertion. What I wrote was: 

True, the finest flowering of combined scholarship and grace 
can only be achieved by rarely gifted people, whatever their 
social milieu, in any age. But below them is a varying number 
of those who, through more deliberate and skilful teaching, 
can also acquire refined sensibilities, width of vision and 
depth of knowledge. 
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(In other words, we are not dreaming of a school suitable only 

for the Sidneys or the Newmans.) 

Mr. Whitehead writes: ‘Miss Stevens shows herself surprisingly 
deferential towards the notion that education is “communication”, 
a matter of “transmitting” from teacher to pupil a “corpus of 
desirable knowledge”.’ This preposterous amalgam is of his making, 
not mine. Here, in context, are its single and disparate compon-uts: 
p. 265 It is necessary to be fully, sensitively and constructively aware 

of the immense network of forces to which nearly all children 
are exposed and which manifest themselves in aberrations of 
learning and behaviour. Education is communication. We 
must come to regard as an exciting challenge to the utmost 
resources of our art the child who, though apparently intelli- 
gent, is not on our wave-length. 

p. 224 Aspiring, diligent pupil and Olympian teacher; compelling 
teacher and reluctant pupil; the occasional happy coincidence 
of ardent pupil and generous teacher; all these, in the grammar- 
school tradition, rest on the assumption of the existence of a 
corpus of desirable knowledge which the teacher commands 
and access to which is regarded as a privilege. 

(There is no question of deference. I am here making a dispassion- 

ate assertion of a concept which I proceed to analyse and then set 

over against those of a different categorization.) 

p. 221 To have something to teach certainly implies the mere 
possession of skill or knowledge; but it further implies one of 
four things, or a mixture of them: that the teacher is willing, 
under pressure, to share his skill or knowledge; or has 2 
spontaneous passion to transmit it—to found a sect, perhaps, 
or ensure the survival of a particular craft; or ...or. 

As for my alleged toleration of the ‘retrogressive parochialism’ 
which thinks of the curriculum ‘in terms of an aggregation of facts 
which the “‘educated person” ought to have stored inside his head’ 
—if I seem to exhibit this, I have failed indeed. But surely the 
whole book demonstrates that my faith in the grammar school 
persists, alas! in spite of—not because of—the survival in some 
schools of this and similar attitudes. In any case they are not con- 
fined to grammar schools. And fortunately they are not the whole 


sory. Yours, etc. 


FRANCES STEVENS. 
The Institute of Education, 
The University of Leeds. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 89 
Mr. Whitehead replies: 


Miss Stevens seems to me to have misread my review, attributing 
to it a hostility of tone which was not present in what I wrote. 

As I made clear, my technical criticism related mainly to the 55 
pages of text and 8 pages of diagrams which present teachers’ 
answers to questionnaires. These could easily lead an incautious 
reader to suppose that what is summarized and tabulated there 
represents something more significant than the opinions of a 
relatively small and self-selected minority. (Miss Stevens does not 
seem to be challenging my estimate that her 126 teachers must 
have been something like a quarter of all the teachers in the 
schools she visited.) Moreover I gain the impression that Miss 
Stevens still does not realize the disabling implications of her 
haphazard procedure in distributing questionnaires only to those 
who asked for them. 

As to the more general point, I can only say that my observations 
were based not on the specific sentences she quotes, but upon the 
general texture of her argument in Parts One and Five of her book. 
Such words as ‘learning’, ‘scholarship’, ‘erudition’ (and more 
marginally ‘grace’) gather round themselves in her writing an aura 
of positive value which is never given that rigorous analysis which 
could alone justify the use of these terms in the context of second- 
ary education. I am glad to learn, however, that Miss Stevens is 
more radically critical of the concept of education as ‘communica- 
tion’ than one might gather from her book. 





UNIVERSITY AND STUDENT RESEARCH 
ABSTRACTS 


THE following abstracts form the third part of a series which is 
being presented by the Research Unit for Student Problems, Uni- 
versity of London Institute of Education. 


1. ‘The Group Interview in the Selection of Medical Students’, by : 
M. L. Johnson. The Lancet, November \st, 1952, p. 876. 


Since it is generally recognized that personal qualities are of 
importance for a doctor, candidates for medical school are given 
interviews on the assumption that this is the best method of 
assessing such qualities. The conventional interview has often been 
shown to be unreliable, and the problem arises of improving the 
procedure. 

An attempt must be made to predict the candidate’s future 
behaviour as a student and doctor from his behaviour at the inter- 
view. The group interview enables one to get a better idea of the 
candidate’s range than does the individual interview, which merely 
tests his behaviour as a junior among seniors. In the group interview 
he is seen in relationship to his contemporaries, the other candidates 
as well as to his seniors, the assessors. The candidate is more 
autonomous than in the individual interview, he must form his 
own judgement of the right response to the situation. 

The interviews conducted at University College, London, were 
mainly concerned with testing social adjustment, and the ability to 
think effectively about an abstract scientific topic. The candid 
ates were interviewed in groups of eight by two assessors. The 
procedure was explained to the candidates, then they were asked 
to discuss as freely as possible the topic printed on a slip of paper 
given to each of them. The assessors experimented with the kind 
of subject to be discussed, the best ones being those which involved 
the kinds of thinking they wished to test, and permitted discrimina- 
tion between candidates, without giving anyone an _ unfair 
advantage. The assessors tried to assume a neutral role in the 
discussions, encouraging the candidates to talk freely. 

The candidates were graded by each assessor separately on a five 
point scale, then the assessors discussed their grades and agreed 
on a final rating. The ideal candidate sought was one who adjusted 
to the interview situation, listening to the others and expressing 
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his own viewpoint clearly, and had a good grasp of the subject- 
matter of the discussion. Of 204 candidates interviewed, 19 were 
assessed as very good, and 64 as good. 


+ | > ‘An Examination of the Final Examination in Medicine’, by 


G. M. Bull. The Lancet, August 25th, 1956. pp. 368-72. 


Some investigations were carried out in 1953-55 at the Queen’s 
University of Belfast, in order to test the efficacy of the methods 
used in the final examination in medicine. In this examination, 
written papers, clinical exercises and orals are used for the joint 
examining of the subjects of medicine and child health. 

For the purposes of the experiment, several of the examiners 
remarked some answers from the essay papers, and the marks have 
been analysed in various ways. In one study, for example, a single 
examiner re-marked the scripts after an interval of several weeks. 
Although the difference between a student’s first and second mark 
was generally quite small, if one assumed a pass-mark of 50 per 
cent, some eight students out of thirty changed from pass to fail, 
| or fail to pass, on re-marking. 
| Ideally, the only variation in marks between students should 
be one which springs from their ability to answer the question. 
The variance attributable to the student components, expressed as 
a percentage of that attributed to all components combined, i.e. 
including examiners’ errors, is an index of how nearly the ideal is 
approached. Various statistical tests carried out on the marking 
and re-marking of the usual long essay questions, as also of a 
number of shorter questions. Two multiple-choice tests were also 
used. It was found that there is a considerable error in the marking 
of long essay questions, which diminishes progressively as the 
questions are shortened. The use of multiple-choice questions 
eliminates marking error completely. 

The efficiency of the interview part of the examination (clini- 
cals and orals) was similarly tested, except for the fact that since 
different students examine different patients, it is not possible to 
standardize the questions asked. Instead, the two examiners 
conducting each interview were asked to allocate their marks 
independently, and correlations were then obtained between the 
marks of each pair. There is good agreement between the examiners 
examining the same candidate on the same patient, and reasonably 
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good agreement between pairs of examiners examining the student 
on different patients. 

As might be expected, the essay-paper correlates poorly with 
the interviews and multiple-choice questions. More surprisingly, 
there are poor correlations between the two parts of the examina- 
tion with least marking error, the multiple-choice paper and the 
interviews. There is some suggestion that in the interviews, some 
personal factors unconnected with medical knowledge play an 
important part in determining success. 


REVIEWS 
Weber for the Magic Circle 


Max Weber: An Intellectual Portrait. REINHARD BENDIX. Heinemann, 
30s. 

The City. MAX WEBER, tr. and ed. by Don Martindale and Gertrude 
Neuwirth. Glencoe. 21s. 


Max Weber, after Freud, is the outstanding figure of the genera 
tion of the eighteen-nineties about which Mr. H. Stuart Hughes has 
written his illuminating essay in intellectual history.* Legal scholar, 


economist, historian, sociologist, politician and philosopher, he f 
stands out in his power and versatility, a giant even among the giants 
of that generation of Germans and Austrians, Frenchmen and 
Italians, from whom we inherit our most characteristic ideas and 
styles of thought and whom we acknowledge as our masters. 

Weber was fascinated by religion—not because he was a profound 
believer (he remarked himself on his ‘unmusicality’ in this respect) 
but because he wanted passionately to understand the subtleties of 
social change and development, in which spiritual and economic 
factors are bound up in a complex dialectic which in fact he himself 
did much to illumine. He was fascinated by the phenomenon of 
power and its manifestation in the modern state—and here he was 4 
believer, a convinced nationalist and advocate of Realpolitik. He 
was a bitter and effective critic, in these terms, of the government 
and institution of Imperial Germany; and participated in sorrow and 
anger, as a convert to republicanism, after the debacle he had pre 
dicted, in the negotiation at Versailles. 


* Consciousness and Society: The Reorientation of European Social Thought, 
1890-1930, London: MacGibbon & Kee, 1959. 
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In the revolt against positivism initiated by the generation of the 
eighteen-nineties, and in the fruitful dialogue they sustained with 
Marxism, out of which twentieth century social thought has emerged, 
Weber occupied a special position. His reflections on the methodo- 
logical implications of his own work made it clear that he had 
strong positivist leanings; he combined a meticulous concern with 
specific historical problems with a marked interest in a generalizing 
sociology, and a sensitivity to the cultural uniqueness of social struc- 
' tures with a strong urge to understand them as the combination of 
various single factors which when isolated are quantifiable. He was 
| perhaps Marx’s greatest critic—he does not date, as Schumpeter now 
does; yet (or perhaps one should say, because) he manifested, as has 
' often been remarked, strong intellectual affinities with Marx, and 
his most distinguished work takes the form of a discriminating appli- 


.— cation of Marxian methods of analysis. It is not too much to say 


| that he adumbrated a theory of social reality more general and 
potentially more satisfying than that of Marx, and despite his inno- 
cence of the totalitarian nightmare gave us the tools with which to 
construct a more viable model of post-capitalist society than can be 
derived from Marx. 

Yet it has not been easy for English-speaking people to get to 
| know and understand Weber in the way that they have managed, 
for instance, to know and understand, Freud, Croce, Bergson, Durk- 
heim or Pareto. In the original German Weber is notoriously com- 
plicated and difficult, and needless to say the exposition does not 
improve in translation. Anyone who has struggled with the endless, 
involved periods of the original, thick with quotation marks, italics 
and varying type faces and anyone who has plodded wearily through 
the inelegant and often intrinsically meaningless circumlocutions of 
the translations must be enormously grateful to Professor Bendix 
for the act of piety represented by his book on Weber. Here, in the 
compass of less than five hundred pages, is a careful, economical 
and comprehensive account, with some attention to the origin and 
development of his intellectual interests, of Weber’s vast work in 
the sociology of religion and politics, and a personal interpretation 
and critical evaluation of his contribution to the theory and under- 
standing of social structure and development. Inevitably, students 
will be seen reading Bendix rather than Weber, and this for once 
cannot be a matter for complaint. For at least they will see Weber’s 
most famous and controversial book, The Protestant Ethic and the 
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Spirit of Capitalism, in its proper context, and imbibe as they read 
a more sophisticated approach to the sociology both of religion and 
of social change than is implied in the customary arid wrangle 
around the idealist and materialist conceptions of history. They will 
also turn to the recent translation of The City with more tolerance 
for its infelicities than they might otherwise muster, because they 
will see in it the key to the development of the distinguishing charac. 
teristics of western civilization which Weber, with his monumental 
exercises in the comparative method, was so concerned to isolate 
and understand. 

Is this then a book for the undergraduate rather than for the 
layman wishing to make Weber’s acquaintance? I think it is and 
that we still await the full-scale intellectual portrait promised by 
Professor Bendix’s title. His book is a tour de force—an admirable 
exposition of the logic and consistency of Weber’s vast life work and 
of the principal ideas which inspired him to undertake it and pro- 
vided the guiding and directing theme of his diverse academic inter- 
ests. But it does not bring him to life as the powerful and tormented 
character that he was, struggling to master the fearful mental con- 
flicts that endangered his sanity, and to compensate with an ascetic 
drive to work for his inability to respond to the call to politics. The 
essay with which Professors Gerth and Wright Mills introduce their 
selection From Max Weber provides an excellent sketch for an 
intellectual portrait. Professor Bendix has disciplined and broached 
an interpretation of a vast amount of relevant material, and we have 
in reserve the invaluable untranslated biography of her husband 
prepared by Frau Marianne Weber. Someone could now get to work 
on the full-scale portrait which should make Weber known, as he 
was in Germany during his lifetime, well beyond the magic circle of f 
the academic social scientist. 

JEAN FLOuD 


Raw, Pungent Spirit 


The Democratic Intellect: Scotland and her Universities in the 
Nineteenth Century. GEORGE ELDER DAVIE. Edinburgh Univer. 
sity Press. 50s. 


Dr. Davig’s major concern in this vigorous and stimulating book 
is to analyse the decline of the Scottish universities after their ‘Gol 
den Age’ in the 18th century and the various attempts at reform 
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which were subsequently made. He discerns in both one 
predominant feature, an insistent retreat from ‘the highly distinctive 
and indeed semi-Continental character of Scottish education’, a 
retreat which was itself the outcome of an intermittent but 
unrelenting struggle in which the ‘Anglicizers’ defeated the 
‘traditionalists’. The 19th century, we are told, witnessed the 
gradual ‘subordination’ of Scottish education to English interests, 
a steady ‘encroachment’ by English ideals, a ‘tortuous, dark 
revolution’ engineered by men imbued with Southron standards, 
so that ‘in the long run, the Scots, as a result of social pressure, had 
little option but to admit the educational predominance of Engiand 
in the United Kingdom’. 

Dr. Davie points out that the body of Anglicizing Scots and the 
traditionalists were both, in their own ways, sincerely patriotic; 
both were attempting to fit the universities to the demands of a 
new age; they differed, however, in the weight which they attached 
to the distinctively Scottish characteristics of university education. 
Among these characteristics—recognized by the traditionalists as 
the great strengths of former days—were: the general education 
in Arts which was intended to precede professional training for 
the law, for medicine and for the church; the important place of 
the philosophy classes in that Arts course; the metaphysical stamp 
of the instruction in all Arts subjects, so that mathematics, physics 
and chemistry, no less than the classical languages, were taught 
with particular emphasis on first principles rather than as a mere 
superstructure of details to be learned by rote; the combination 
of professorial lecturing with catechetical hours in which dialectical 
examination of the students by their professor might be enriched 
| by that of the professor by his students. But these matters, 
Dr. Davie reports, found little sympathy in the Anglicizers, whether 
they were Englishmen appointed as Royal Commissioners or Scots 
educated in England (and thereby rendered ignorant of those 
national ideals intrinsic to Scottish education)—‘in particular, they 
distrusted both the idea of the University as a place for general 
education and the idea of philosophy as an integral and indeed 
chief part of general education’. 

By the end of the century, especially after the Act of 1889, the 
heritage had been all but surrendered: entrance examinations were 
introduced and the traditional junior classes—‘a counteractive to 
the counter-democratic influence of the sixth form’—were soon 
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to disappear; moreover, specialist honours courses were instituted 
and absolved many of the more able students from having to attend 
classes leading to the general degree in Arts, particularly from the 
once-compulsory philosophy classes. For the author these develop. 
ments were part of ‘a piece-meal opportunist policy destined to 
conciliate the English rather than impress the world’, and in a 
typical passage Dr. Davie decries the welcome given to them as 
due to ‘the self-interest and the sentimentalism of the Scots ... 
gratified by a compromise which seemed to seal off from the 
movements of the modern world and to preserve in a frozen forma 
vestige of the traditional intellectuality, at any rate for the 
unadventurous types, and which, at the same time, was to allow 
the more energetic individuals to devote their whole attention to 
their specialist careers and to free them from all feeling of 
responsibility towards their nation’s cultural heritage’. 

This is an arresting thesis deserving of very careful consideration, 
and, while the present reviewer would draw attention to consider- 
able weaknesses in the book, it is to be hoped that these will 
not lead the reader to withdraw all sympathy for the case Dr. Davie 
presents. That he has a case is not to be doubted; that he has at 
times much overstated it cannot be overlooked. Too often Dr. 
Davie’s fervour for his cause leads him to claim the whole story 
for his particular interest. Thus it is difficult to agree with him 
that the crucial issue in 19th-century Scottish education was the 
survival or abolition of compulsory philosophy classes or that the 
reforming spirits of last century can so easily, so simply and so 
neatly be distinguished into the two camps, Anglophil and tradi- 
tionalist. It is not difficult to find statements, made by writers whom 
Dr. Davie clearly places in one or other group, which support 
views attributed to their presumed antagonists: James Lorimer, 
S. S. Laurie and the North British Review (May, 1858), certainly 
approved of by the author as traditionalist, all argue strongly in 
favour of university entrance examinations, but of this the reader 
is given no inkling. And we are told that J. C. Shairp and Lorime: 
represent ‘the two opposite poles of Scottish academic policy— 
active Anglicism and active Scotticism’, but not that they proposed 
reforms—the raising of the standards of admission, the supplement: 
ing of the professoriate by tutors, the institution of final 
examinations for literary degrees as preliminary to all professional 
training, a national board of examiners for all universities, the 
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incorporation of university graduates—which were markedly alike, 
even if the tenor of their arguments for them was somewhat 
different. Moreover Dr. Davie launches himself into a number of 
grandiose general statements for which his text provides no support 
and against which there is a good deal of contrary evidence. It is 
very doubtful indeed, for example, that Scottish education ‘emerged 
from the 18th century in good shape,’ or that Scotland maintained 
an ‘apartness in social ethics’ throughout the 19th century, or that 
it was only after the Disruption that academical contests ‘gave rise 
to gestures of national cultural disunity . . . and sectarian and 
theological animosities’. (On this last point it is particularly 
unaccountable that Dr. Davie makes no mention at all of the 
famous contest for the Edinburgh Mathematical Chair in 1805 
when John Leslie was elected, to the great delight of the 
Evangelicals and discomfiture of the Moderates, after a dispute 
that raged far beyond the capital.) 

The text has been put together with an unfortunate lack of care. 
References to quotations are only sometimes given and are often 
given in different forms. The reader is on occasion directed to a 
wrong source or to the wrong page of a correct source. And an 
examination of the first 100 pages of the text produced barely one 
instance of a quotation given verbatim. The inaccuracies here range 
from the faulty transcription of single words (‘learned’ for ‘illus- 
trious’, ‘as yet’ for ‘system’) and of phrases (‘varying degrees of 
proficiency’ for ‘very various degrees of attainment’) to the whole- 
sale paraphrasing of substantial passages and the unrevealed 
omission within some quotations of a few words or even of a few 
pages. A surprising slackness in checking with his original sources 
has, moreover, led Dr. Davie to refer some of his quotations to 
contexts other than those intended by their authors: thus, for 
example, a passage from Lorimer (p. 49) is made to refer to a 
‘tightening up of the courses on the side of factuality and 
particularity’, when he was in fact suggesting the institution of a 
national board of examiners in order to bring about uniformity of 
degree standards; and later (p. 51) the same author is found 
regretting the possibility of the youth of Scotland being ‘cast in 
the mould of the English universities’ because of the presumed 
introduction of the alien ideal of ‘correctness in details’ into their 
Scottish counterparts, when Lorimer’s statement relates specifically 
to the fact that, with the fellowships of Oxford and Cambridge 
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thrown open and no comparable number of equivalent, lucrative 
posts in Scotland, Scottish students would flock south to study in 
order to compete for, and have a good chance of gaining, one of f 
them. : 

Dr. Davie has certainly not plied his readers with an ingratiating f 
wine; rather he has offered them a raw, pungent spirit which, though 
an arresting and invigorating draught, would have been improved } 
by longer distillation and some dilution. Yet the book's} 
shortcomings should not blind them to its considerable merit. [ 
Detailed researches in, and analytic studies of, 19th-centur f 
Scottish education are especially rare and one must hope that} 
others will be drawn, by Dr. Davie’s example, to enquire for 
themselves into this extraordinarily complex but always entertain } 
ing field. The very fact that Dr. Davie has written this book is thus f 
in itself important—that he has provided so original, so contro f 
versial and so provoking an analysis makes it all the more welcome. 
And, apart altogether from the specific thesis with which the 
author has dealt, there is much here for anyone interested in the f 
general principles of an academic training, for the arguments} 
which Dr. Davie extracts from the pamphlets of last century are 
not at all restricted in their relevance to the age for which they 
were written. 

DONALD J. WITHRINGTON 


Financing Higher Education 


Higher Education in the United States: The Economic Problems. ? 
Edited by SEYMOUR HARRIS. Cambridge, Mass. 44s. 


Professor Seymour Harris, the doyen of American economists, hasf i 


been working for a number of years on the economics of higher edv- 
cation. During 1959 he arranged that a number of distinguished[ 
educators, economists and sociologists should meet regularly in a 
house belonging to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. At 
these meetings they discussed papers presented by experts on the 
problems of a rapidly expanding higher education system. It may 
seem strange that America, which to British eyes already has a vast 
system of higher education, should be worried by problems of expat 
sion, but there are two main reasons why this should be so. 

First, the American lower income groups are beginning to 
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approximate in their ambitions for their children’s education to the 
| middle and higher income groups. This will of itself tend to raise 
» very substantially the proportion of children going to college. 
| Secondly, the American birth rate has risen dramatically, and 
' seems to be permanently at a very high level. Consequently, the 
) pressure on American universities is no less severe than that in 
) Europe. 
| The first series of problems discussed in this book arise from the 
| difficulty of finance. American higher education is an enormous 
' enterprise. In principle, there is no reason why a wealthy society 
| should be unable to pay for the higher education of a very large 
proportion of its youth, especially since it is probably the case that 
| this education leads to substantially greater productivity. What 
stands in the way of financing this programme, however, is the in- 
grained American antipathy to pay taxes and the American belief 
| that students should finance themselves. Consequently in this volume 
| there are a number of sophisticated discussions of pricing policy, 
student loans, and the problems of investing college endowments. 
| The next series of problems arise from the difficulty of recruiting 
teachers of adequate calibre. This problem in America has a double 
edge. Unlike our own society, Americans tend to despise the aca- 
| demic and good men are not necessarily attracted by good salaries. 
| The American, too, is anxious to do a good job and he is often un- 
| willing to work in an occupation using a technology which has not 
changed for centuries. Consequently, a great deal of this volume is 
devoted to discussions of new techniques in education, many of 
_ which are surprisingly effective. The lecture, for example, can be 
| replaced by a direct television programme, using a Professor of 
| international reputation, who has had time to prepare a course which 
| is both adequate in content and attractive in manner. Language 
teaching by tape recorder and other mechanical devices is superior 
to any of the methods used at present, other than visiting a foreign 
| country. Professor Skinner has shown that teaching machines in 
elementary courses can remove a great deal of the drudgery and 
improve students’ understanding of the basic principles of their 
courses. 

The third major theme of the book is the eifect on American 
society and the American economy of this enormous expansion. In 
general it seems the tendency will be towards greater economic 
equality, because of the greater supply of graduates in relation to the 
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demand. At the same time there should be a burst of productivity, 
especially in the tertiary section of the economy, where the gradu. 
ates will increasingly be used. This suggests that the degree of 
personal freedom of the average American worker will be consider. 
ably increased. He will be less subject to economic and social pres f 
sures than ever before. It is in this context that David Riesman has F 
made a profound contribution, in which he suggests that a university } 
should encourage students to take courses in subjects at which they f 
are not particularly good, and not only to study subjects in which 
they have natural or acquired gifts. These, he suggests, they will f 
follow anyway, but civilization consists in broadening the area inf 
which the cultivated amateur is able to understand what the pro 
fessional is doing. 

Lastly, we cannot but be amazed at the quality of this book, at the 
perceptiveness, and high degree of self-criticism which is revealed. f 
It is inconceivable that a similar group could meet in the United J 
Kingdom without being overwhelmed by mutual self congratulation. 

JOHN VAIZEY 


Over the Language Barrier? 


Modern Languages in the Universities. A Guide to Courses of study ' 
in Five European Languages at Universities in the Unite> 
Kingdom. The Modern Language Association. 12s. 6d. 


AT the end of the symposium in the last U.Q., Sir Charles Mortif 
asked how intending undergraduates are to be encouraged toy 
choose their university for the right reasons. This work shows thef 
way. The M.L.A. has compiled a guide that for the first tim 
attempts to navigate the school-leaver through the jungle of univer) 
sity regulations and curricula. It must surely become an indispens} 
able work of reference in every sixth-form library. Dealing in tun} 
with French, German, Spanish, Russian and Italian it gives for 

each institution particulars of the courses offered and the require) 
ments for admission. The information has been supplied by the) 
Heads of the Departments concerned, presumably as answers to: 

questionnaire, for the entries all follow a consistent plan. Thi 
factual answers dealing with the requirements for admission easilj} 
admit comparison as between one institution and another. Th 
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descriptions of the courses are inevitably more subjective, and it is 
not always easy to distinguish between what in fact is and what 


| the professor would like his department to be. The preface is care- 
| ful to ‘warn the reader that the absence of reference to a particular 


feature in any one course does not necessarily mean that it is not 


| to be found there; some departments may have mentioned activities 
| which others have taken for granted’. Here a more detailed 


questionnaire would probably have yielded more strictly compar- 
able returns. Introductory hints for future students of modern 


languages contain sound advice for every sixth-former. Particularly 
' welcome is the warning that it is not enough just to be good at 
| languages. As things are today and always have been, languages at 


a university are ‘academic courses of study in language and 
literature’. A further warning (which is not given) might have been 
that even when it is possible to indulge a bias towards language 


schools realize this? One appendix indexes all the institutions 


against the major languages taught; another lists all the languages 
' against the institutions where they are taught. The first index would 


have been more useful if it had taken the form of a complete 


' alphabetical list of the subjects taught; it would have been helpful 
to see at a glance which institutions can offer, for instance, Ice- 


» landic, Finnish, Modern Greek, or General Linguistics. (Incident- 
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A review of this very valuable guide should not properly con- 
cern itself with the content of the labyrinth through which we are 
guided. Nevertheless, no one who is interested in modern-language 
studies can avoid commenting on the general impression with 
which he is left. A few tentative statistics culled from these pages 
will serve to outline the picture. The annual output of students who 
teach the Honours stage appears to be of the following order: 
French, 950 (Cambridge, Leeds not listed); German, 400 (Oxford, 
Cambridge, Leeds not listed); Spanish, 150 (Oxford, Cambridge, 
Durham, Aberystwyth not listed); Russian, 110 (Cambridge, 
Liverpool not listed); Italian, 30 (Oxford, Cambridge, Leeds, 


asi Reading, Aberystwyth not listed). Allowing for the institutions 
The 
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omitted and also for those students who take dual-language 
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courses, this would yield a total of less than 2,000, of whom well 
over half take French. With all necessary reservations in view of 
the inconsistent manner of recording, the following pictur 
emerges when we try to tabulate some of the comparisons that can 
made between the various Honours Schools. 
. Latin qualification required for entrance; 
. Philology an integral part of the course; 
. Specific inclusion of twentieth-century literature; 
. Specific inclusion of Social History, Institutions, Art, etc.; 
. General Linguistics and/or Phonetics as an integral part of 
the course. 
. Residence abroad as a necessary requirement during the Ff 
course. 
(Numbers in parenthesis are additional and indicate the require 
ment as optional or non-examinable.) 
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French 
(Total 31) 


German 
(Total 31) 


Spanish 
(Total 18) 


Italian 
(Total 9) 





28 


18 
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22 (3) 


20 (5) 


11 (1) 
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13 (2) 


10 
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14 (3) 
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11 
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1 (3) | 1 





3 months 
orless .. 10 
4-6 months 4 
9months .. 1 
12 months .. 13 


13 (1) 
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* These figures are probably too low; only one institution states (under Italian) that 
Latin is not compulsory. 


** My opinion is that these figures are all too low; this is a feature that some depart- 
ments may well have taken for granted. 


The Introduction states that ‘some (departments) tend to be 
traditionalist, others strike out in new directions’. Even this sum- 
mary analysis indicates that the weight of tradition bears more 
heavily than these words would suggest. One cannot escape the 
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M. J. C. VILE 


The Structure of American Federalism 


Professor Vile discusses such topics as American federalism today; the fundamentals of 
American federalism ; judicial review and politics; the constitutional basis and political 


' boundaries of American federalism; administrative and economic problems of 


American federalism; and the difficulties involved in trying to co-ordinate various 


| levels and branches of government in the federal system. 255s. net 


Cc. W. NEW 


The Life of Henry Brougham to 1830 


In describing the life of a man who was perhaps the most vital and effective reformer 


' of his day, this biography takes Brougham up to the year when he became Lord 


Chancellor, and describes his struggle as a barrister in Scotland, his part in estab- 
lishing the Edinburgh Review and founding London University, and his campaign 
against the slave trade. Much manuscript material has been used for the first time. 

50s. net 


WALDO HILARY DUNN 


James Anthony Froude 


| A Biography 1818-1856 


Volume 1 


‘The time was more than ripe for a full-scale biography of J. A. Froude, and the 
present volume, which covers the first thirty-eight years of his life, is so good that we 
shall await the second . . . with eagerness and confidence. ... Mr. Dunn has so skilfully 


| filled in the picture from every possible source, and especially from Froude’s letters, 


that the man himself now comes before us with a distinctness and charm hitherto 
unattained.’ THE LISTENER 


J. C. HOLT 


The Northerners 


| A Study in the Reign of King John 


| ‘The Northerners’ formed England’s first political party—King John’s baronial 
| Opponents, the makers of Magna Carta. Here is an analysis of the group and the 


motives behind their rebellion. 42s. net 
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conclusion that our curricula are more than anything else a monv- 


ment to the memory of the great nineteenth-century philologists, 
Philology and Mediaeval Studies should naturally still have a place 
in the course, but, in my view, only as an option for the benefit of F 


those few who wish to cultivate them as an academic hobby. If \ 


modern-language studies are to have any relevance in our present 
situation, historical grammar should give place to general lin. 
guistics, and mediaeval literature might well be replaced by gen. § 
eral, social (and even economic) history since the seventeenth cen- [ 
tury. The literature of a language would still play the important f 
part it does today, it would, however, be studied less from the 
aesthetic point of view, as the great works of great writers, but 
rather as the most significant form of expression of the nation ¥ 
using that language. All this is, to be sure, controversial enough. 


Even more shockingly revolutionary are, however, certain con- 


clusions about departmental organization which are inescapable 
in the light of the analysis supplied by this book. It is probab* 
true to say that instruction at Honours level cannot be consistenti’ 
satisfactory with less than five or six members of staff. Unfor ¥ 
tunately these returns give no indication of the number of f 
teachers, only occasionally a vague reference to the good or not so f 
good staff/student ratio. It is quite apparent, however, that some 7 
of the smaller departments must be both inefficient and unecon- 
omical. Why must it be the ambition of every institution to teach 
all subjects? The inter-availability of students’ grants and the 
readiness today to move away from home make this no longer nec- 
essary. Altogether 24 institutions teach Spanish, 20 teach Italian, 7 
and 15 teach Russian; they turn out respectively perhaps 160, 40 Ff 
and 120 Honours students each year. It would surely be in the in- 
terest of these disciplines themselves if the 24 Spanish departments | 
were combined to become 8, the 20 Italian departments to become 
2, and the 15 Russian departments to become 6. We have, how- f 
ever, at least 13 professors of Spanish, 5 of Italian and 5 of Rus |, 
sian; except in the last case any attempt at rationalization would | 
thus entail far-reaching interference with the system by which fj 
every professor must be the head of a department. 

For its lessons and warnings this work deserves the careful at- f 
tention of all those who are concerned with the planning of future 
development. 


H. T. BETTERIDGE 
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CAMBRIDGE PAPERBACKS 


Eight more ‘General’ Paperbacks 














; A. E. Housman: Selected Prose JOHN CARTER 


; The Name and Nature of Poetry, the Introductory Lecture, and selections from 
} other writings. (A new book.) Ios. 6d. net 


‘Science and Music SIR JAMES JEANS 


'A simple explanation of the physical basis of sound, musical instruments, the ear, 


_ ppitch, acoustics, étc. 12s. 6d. net 


‘The British Constitution siR 1VOR JENNINGS 
’ A popular account of how Britain is governed. 4th edition. 10s. 6d. net 


The Servant Messiah T. W. MANSON 
»A study of the public ministry of Jesus. 7s. 6d. net 


Prophecy and Religion J. SKINNER 


'The life and teachings of the prophet Jeremiah and their relevance to the modern 
. Pworld. 10s. 6d. net 


Philosophy and Myth in Karl Marx 
in- F R. C. TUCKER 
BA critique and reinterpretation of Marx’s thought. (A new book.) 12s. 6d. net 


- /Paradise Lost and Its Critics A. J. A. WALDOCK 


A witty and helpful introduction to Milton’s poem. 7s. 6d. net 


dventures of Ideas A. N. WHITEHEAD 
5A study of the nature and processes of civilization. Ios. 6d. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Common or Guarded Sociology? 


Ideology and Society; Papers in Sociology and Politics. b. ¢. 
MACRAE. Heinemann. 25s. 


Sociology is in danger of becoming fashionable. Plays, novels, 
poetry and even paintings are now reviewed for their sociological 
insights. The age of the common sociologist has arrived and the 
Sunday papers will offer advice on do-it-yourself group dynamic 
and a weekly soporific with which to dull our social conscience, 
Not only is sociology now popular but it has also won acceptance, 
however reluctant, from the universities. Cambridge has now fol 
lowed the hesitant lead given by Oxford in 1948 and offers lectures 
in the subject and at a number of other universities it has been 
introduced, or in the case of those where the subject has a much 
longer history such as London and Liverpool, the position has 
been consolidated and improved. After years spent in the wilder 
ness this is heady success, but it signifies a dangerous situation for 
a subject open to so many kinds of misunderstanding and abuse. 

Mr. Macrae’s book is a timely corrective to misleading 
tendencies. The nineteen short papers which he has included offer 
a penetrating insight into the situation of sociology in Britain, its 
past, its present achievement and its potential contribution. Sociology 
is shown not in isolation but in relation to issues, institutions and 
allied fields which are relevant in contemporary society. Mr. Mac 
rae’s Own versatility goes some way toward demonstrating the 
value of sociological analysis in fields as diverse as West African 
Religion, Advertising, Class Relationships and Race Relations. He 
also reviews the theoretical and historical development of the sub 
ject and shows the kinds of problems that an adequate sociology 
must face in Britain. It is subject to attack from both within and 
without. Knowledge about society is not always welcome and 
necessary frankness may lead to rejection. Similarly the demands 
of conformity may lead the sociologist to ignore the vital but 
controversial fields of research in favour of the safe but irrelevant. 

These dangers go some way to explain why the spirit of social 
enquiry so strongly developed in the 19th century has been 9 
muted in the last sixty years. Part of the cause lies in the relative 
intellectual isolation of the social sciences in Britain, part in the 
overwhelming presence of great figures of the past and the 
greatest part perhaps is due to the fact that the British tradition 
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Gregory of Rimini 


GORDON LEFF. A study of the nature of Gregory’s thought as a whole, 
and its place in 14th-century thinking. 32s. 6d. net 


The Early H. G. Wells 


BERNARD BERGONZI examines Wells’ imaginative development 
through a study of his scientific romances. An “admirable and con- 
tinuously interesting study.”-—Kingsley Amis in The Guardian. ‘“‘A most 
intelligent and acute piece of criticism.’”"—The Listener. 21s. net 


W. B. Yeats, Images of a Poet 


D. J. GORDON (ed.). This exhibition catalogue is of permanent value. 
Besides the list of exhibits, there are essays by D. J. Gordon, Frank 
Kermode, Robin Skelton and Ian Fletcher, and 36 haif-tone illustrations. 

18s. net 


The Law of International 

Institutions in Europe 

A. H. ROBERTSON traces the growth of the idea of Europe and surveys 
the different forms expressing it. ‘“This book fulfils a need at present.” — 


Times Educational Supplement. ‘‘. . . short, useful and to the point.”—Law 
Society Gazette. The first Melland Schill Lectures. 18s. net 


The Role of International Law 
in the Elimination of War 


QUINCY WRIGHT outlines the functions and history of international 
law and considers its application to current conditions and the future. 
The second Melland Schill Lectures. 18s. net 


The Fourth Earl of Sandwich 


F. SPENCER edits Sandwich’s diplomatic correspondence, 1763-65, and 
provides a source book for the study of Sandwich’s foreign policy and an 
introduction to the general diplomatic history of Europe of the period. 

45s. net 


Examinations and English Education 


S. WISEMAN (ed.). Seven lectures by experts on examinations and the 
primary, modern and grammar schools, and other aspects of the examina- 
tion system. “A timely and interesting book.’—Times Educational 
Supplement. 21s. net 
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of social investigation exemplified by the Webbs, Booth and 
Rowntree, became submerged in the developing rationale of th 
Labour Party. In consequence the energies of many of those who 
might have followed in this tradition have been expressed in 
political rather than academic terms. 

However, the greatest danger to which sociology is exposed is 
the facility with which monocausal explanations can divert the 
necessarily pluralistic rational enquiry of the sociologist. This is 
shown by Mr. Macrae in his stimulating paper on ‘Irrationality 
and Obscurantism’, ‘the sciences of man are particularly prone to 
the blind hope that some single principle of explanation can reveal 
the nature of all social knowledge’. Race Theory, Marxism, 
Freudianism, Fascism, all have provided such an escape froma 
rational social science; ‘the truth is known, all that remains is to 
apply it’ is the text of those dedicated to ideology rather than 
reason. The development of such ideologies is a constant threat 
particularly when monocausal explanations are still publicly 
acceptable and officially welcomed. Blame is attached to a singk 
object. The juvenile delinquent is ‘caused’ by home conditions, 
or school, or race, or television; a scapegoat is needed and is found. 
For the sociologist the world is not such a simple place. 

The contrast between ideology and rational appraisal of society 
represents the unifying theme of Mr. Macrae’s book. This is 
illustrated clearly in the final section where he is concerned with 
the complex relation of ideology to personality and politics. He 
includes here his already deservedly familiar essay on “The Bolshe 
vik Ideology’ as well as a number of other essays on_ politica 
themes and such personalities as the Webbs, Lord Acton and 
Lassalle. It is in this section which deals with ‘such certainties of 
fact as the social sciences can provide and such certainties of value 
as can be established by the moralists and philosophers’ that the 
core of the problem for sociology is reached. Only by holding: 
balance between two tendencies—the escape into ideology or into 
the tyranny of methodology—can the contribution of sociology & 
other than ‘a fatuous inquisitiveness or a pernicious polemic’. As 
Mr. Macrae expresses it, ‘investigation undirected to a theoretical 
goal or to a remedial purpose is obscurantism without the couragt 
of its convictions’. 

Mr. Macrae is hopeful about the future of sociology in Britain 
Situate between science and the arts, its opportunities are uniqu 
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and it is to be hoped that it may live up to them. So far sociology 
has existed very largely on recruits from other disciplines; now 
the situation is gradually changing as educational provision for 
the subject is extended. As Mr. Macrae points out there are no 
professors or readers who received their early training in the sub- 
ject and probably no more than half of the 90 or so professional 
sociologists in Britain were originally trained in the subject. But 
if the survival of sociology has been due to men of goodwill from 
other disciplines, there is no suggestion that succeeding generations 
trained in the disciplines of social investigation should lose their 
humanitarian concern. The fact that the sociologist is concerned 
in an active way about society and its problems does not preclude 
his also being a man of passions involved in the human condition. 
‘If you scratch a sociologist you will find a moralist or a preacher’, 
Mr. Macrae told the Institute of Practitioners in Advertising. The 
sociologist cannot stand aside from his subject but he can avoid 
being deluded by the ‘half-truths, conformist pressures, and the 
constant aesthetic appeals of simple, overwhelming solutions’. 
Even those neo-positivists who claim to stand aside from the pulpit 
might well be seen by a Durkheim to be in the grip of a morality 
of perfect objectivity which was if anything more dangerous because 
self-denying. As Mr. Macrae states, ‘faith in reason is still a faith’. 
As an apologist for sociology Mr. Macrae has done a valuable 
and sophisticated job of public relations. Unlike much writing in 
the subject his is urbane, witty and astringent. Some professional 
sociologists may find Mr. Macrae’s sociology too capacious and 
its concerns too wide for their taste. But for the non-sociologist 
this book will do much to show that the subject is a serious and 
responsible endeavour and not just a newspaper gimmick. 


J. A. JACKSON 
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